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JUST OUT OF SIGHT. 


I grope my way as one who walks 
’Mid shadows dense, and vainly talks 
To phantoms vague and dim, 
Whose noiseless footsteps fall beside,— 
Whose lips, of sound and speech denied, 
Refuse to answer him. 


Close unto Nature's door ajar— 

Wherein all happy dialects are,— 
Some word to overhear, 

Some whisper from her inner halls, 

An echo from her sounding walls, 
I press my listening ear. 


The trees with their own talk the while, 
The summer’s sultry hours beguile, 

I list with keen desire ; 
They mock me with their careless chat, 
And if [ murmur, laugh thereat ; 

Their airy realm is higher. 


The ocean, in his world-old home, 
Rehearses from his wondrous tome 
An untranslated lore; 
My lips are dumb with mute appeal. 
What hand shall this closed book unseal, 
Its secrets to explore? 


I linger on the whitened beach, 

To catch some promise ’mid his speech, 
Some low, clear undertone ; 

I wait in vain—the restless waves 

March in and out their rocking caves, 
To music of their own. 


Bright flowers that by my doorside bend, 
Voices of subtile sweetness blend 
From all your swinging bells! 
i put my vain acquirements by — 
Tell me, my flowers, I humbly ery, 
What knowledge with ye dwells ? 


O! if ye in your sanctity 
The hieroglyphs of angels be, 
What pen shall e’er translate ? 
I marvel of th’ exalted mind 
That speaks a language so refined, 
While I in darkness wait. 


O friend! who jourueyest with me 
Over life’s calm or troubled sea, 

Have you not felt it so? 
There is arealm of purer light 
Just out’ of hearing and of sight, 

Denied to sense below. 

Mrs. C, O. HATHAWAY. 
WARREN, MAss. 
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JENNIE CUNNINGHAM CROLY (“JENNIE JUNE”). 


God’s gifts can only be enjoyed in the using. Doomed 
to inaction, the most richly endowed nature is the most 
unfortunate; and this young girl, who had found com- 
plete satisfaction in a round of duties that exercised all 
her powers, contemplated a purposeless future with feel- 
ings akin to despair. Going to New York with her 
brother and his newly wedded wife, her soul was ago- 
nized with the thuught, that for single women there was 
no place in the universe. The world had choice of em- 
ployments, varied interests, independence and honors, 
only formen. Hour after hour she paced the deck of the 
steamboat, trying to solve the problem of her future; 
praying that some way might be shown her, of using her 
life aright, that home, happiness, recognition, might come 
to her through her own exertions. 

Her thoughts took the form of a written prayer, 
which, years after, she came across, among some old 
papers, and was startled to see how almost literally her 
importunate appeal had been answered. Overworked 


| responsibilities, she might not inaptly quote the words 
| of Aurora Leigh :— 


“God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers, 
And thrusts the thing we have prayed for, in our faze— 
| A gauntlet with a gift in it.” 


Arriving in New York, she spent some time with a 
| married sister, trying to satisfy the unrest of her nature, 
| by assisting in the family sewing and the care of the 
children; but she still longed for a vocation, something 
that would absorb her, and call into activity her best pow- 
}ers. Determined at length to make an effurt to break 
| through the barriers that shut her in, and find a work in 
| which she could heartily engage, she went to the editor 
of the New York Sun and applied for a situation as re- 
porter. 
| This was fifteen years ago, and what has since become 
| an accomplished fact, was then an untried experiment. 
| Mr. Beach laughed at the idea as utterly impracticable, 
j= the young aspirant for a career went home cha- 
| grined and disappointed. Writing to a friend in the 
| city of her errand and its result, she added a graphic 
| description of something she had seen on her way to 
| the office of the Sun, little dreaming that that was to be 
| the beginning of her literary career—that she was plac- 

ing in the hands of another, the key for unlocking the 
| door, at which she had in vain knocked for admittance. 

The following day she returned to her home near 
Poughkeepsie, discouraged and disgusted. The next 
| Sunday she went with her father to church, stopping, 
as was their custom, for the mail on their way back. 

Great was her surprise to receive a letter from her 
friend, saying that he had shown the descriptive part of 
her letter to one of the editors of the Tribune, and that 
he had wanted it for publication. In confirmation of 
the good news, there was a copy of the Tribune con- 
taining the article, and her recent despondency was 
changed into confident hope that she had taken the first 
step in a career, that would be to her what she had so 
earnestly desired. No doubt her father thought she 
was unduly elated, for he reminded her “that the sun 
would rise just the same whether her articles were pub- 
lished or not,” but to her it was the promise of all she 
had yearned for—opportunity, a field in which to work. 
She had the energy and industry that are the sure 
guaranty of success, and every effort of her pen was a 
step forward. The topics upon which she wrote were 
of general interest, and commanded attention by their 
practical good sense. From the first, her thoughts 
turned to her own sex, and her pen was devoted to 
what she believed would improve and benefit woman. 

It was not long after Miss Cunningham began to 
write, that the same gentleman who had introduced her 
letter to the Tribune, said to her, “I want to introduce 
to you a friend of mine, though he is very much preju- 
diced against you. He thinks you are strong minded, 
and a blue stocking.” She consented to the introduc- 
|} tion. The gentleman was Mr. Croly, and in a short 
| time they were engaged to be married. A little inci- 
| dent connected with her engagement is too characteris- 
| tic to be omitted. Mr. Croly gave her the choice of two 
| rings—one, pearls, set in the form of a cross, the other, 
brilliants, set as a crown. She chose the cross, saying, 
“I have no right to a crown till I have earned it.” 

Conversing with her not long since, I referred to this 
incident, which had been told me by a friend. “Yes,” 
said she, “I was very confident, then, in the flush of 
youth and strength. I have since learned that crosses 
are hard to bear, but I think I should make the same 
choice again. I accept my cross as the emblem of self. 
renunciation, and have learned to love it.” 

The interest of being married and getting to house- 
keeping over, the old troubles returned—nothing to do. 
Even shirt-making, in hands accustomed to dispatch, 
could not be prolonged indefinitely, and the long, vacant 
days, when her husband was at his office, grew intolera- 
ble. In self-defense she was again driven to her pen. 
Having written an article for a weekly paper, she took it 
to the editor, and in the course of a conversation with 
him on the scope and influence of the family newspaper, 
she told him that she thought every such paper ought 
to have a department devoted to woman, in which 
topics of special interest to them should be treated, 
and a record kept of whatever worthy of note was being 
done by women. The editor caught at the ideaas one 
that might add an attractive feature to his paper, and 
at once elected Mrs. Croly to carry out her own sugges- 
tion. The experiment proved a success, and in a short 








ry that she was then receiving. 
It is but just to mention two circumstances that have 





time she was offered by another paper double the sala- 


the beginning of her literary career, to her being engaged 
as the fashion editor of both Graham's and Leslie's 
magazines. Of Demorest’s monthly she has been the 
editor ever since it was started, and she has for years 
furnished a monthly bulletin of fashion, for some twen- 
ty newspapers throughout the country, commanding on 
the subject of dress a million of readers a month. Even 
in this department, the public is largely indebted to her 
for many wise suggestions, and for keeping in check, 
where she could not control, the absurdities of the fick- 
le goddess, But, like another of her sex, while work- 
ing for the publishers with one hand, with the other she 
has been indefatigable in expressing her own thought, 
in working for woman and humanity. She was one of 
| the regular contributors to the old Demucratic Review, 
and afterwards to the Round Table, and an occasional 
contributor to almost every prominent paper or maga- 
zine that has been published in New York for the last 
ten years. Allher utterances, whether in relation to 
dress, the home life, or the social demands of the age, 
have been directed to arousing women to the impor- 
tance of self-help, and the value of association, as a 
means of helpfulness to one another. 

While'she has been somewhat slow to recognize the 
value of the ballot to woman, she has been keenly alive 
to the disabilities under which she labors, the impor- 
tance of greater educational advantages, a wider range 
of vecupations, and just compensation for her work. “I 
am not sure about women’s rizhts,” she used to say, 
“but Iam sure about their duties,” 
most faithful discharge of her own duties as housekeep- 
er, wife, mother, and woman, that she has come at 
length to see the importance of the political equality of 
|man and woman, That their interests are identical, 
|and thatthe interests of man and woman are the in- 
terests of humanity. That one sex cannot advance 
| without the other, and that so integral is society, that 
the progress of the highest individual is held in check 
| by the ignorance of the lowest. 








Two years ago, when the Press of New York tendered 
| a public dinner to Charles Dickens, Mrs. Croly wrote to 
the committee of arrangements, requesting that the 

literary women of New York might participate in this 
| twibute to one whom the women of America, no less 
| than the men, delighted to honor. The proposition was 

something so out of the ordinary course of things, so irre- 
| sistibly funny in the estimation of the gentlemen of the 
| committee, that but for the interference of Mr. Greeley 
who insisted that the women were right, and as fully en- 
| titled to be present as the men, it is doubtful if they would 
| even have considered their request worthy of an answer. 
| In spite of all that Mr. Greeley could say in their behalf, 
| the admission of women to a public dinner was an in- 
| novation too great to be ventured upon. Some of the 
| more liberal were brought to Mr. Greeley’s way of think- 
|ing, and as the philosopher of the Tribune is wonder- 
| fully persistent, so much impression was finally made 
|upon the committee, that two days before the dinner, 
| Mrs. Croly was notified that if she would find out how 
| many ladies would come, and if enough would come to 
| make it respectable, they (the committee) would think of 
|it. Mrs. Croly promptly replied, that the ladies did not 
| think they had been treated like gentlemen, and that they 

would not consent to be present on sufferance, and ad- 
| mitted at the eleventh hour at that. 








This incident was the immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of the Woman’s Club—Sorosis—which in less than 
two months after its organization, was entertained at a 
public dinner, given by the very Press Club which had 
treated Mrs. Croly’s proposition as one hardly to be 
| thought of seriously. To demonstrate that men and 
' women could dine together; that what was best in con- 
| vivialities could be shared with advantage to both, and 

that what was worst—the smoke and wine-bibbing— 
, could be dispensed with without serious loss, may seem a 

little matter, but it was in reality a social revolution— 

the beginning of a new era. But this was merely in- 
| cidental, as Mrs. Croly herself says. “Sorosis was sim- 
| ply the outgrowth of an intense realization of woman’s 
'need of woman. That in association they would find 
| strength, inspiration, and incentives to a larger life. 
| The ‘Woman’s Parliament,’ organized a year ago, was 
| an extension of the same idea; and whatever may be 

the fate of these particular organizations, the seed has 
| been planted—the value of association among women is 
| recognized, and will be recognized more and more.” 


| 


Mrs. Croly is still a young woman, and but for habit- 
| ual overwork might anticipate many useful and happy 
| years. Unfortunately, the squanderers of money are 


had a prejudicial effect upon Mrs. Croly’s literary rep- | hot the only spendthrifts, nor the gamblers in gold the 
utation, preventing her receiving at once, from earnest | only persons in danger of bankruptcy. As housekeeper, 
and progressive minds, the full measure of recognition | wife, mother, and business woman, she is most exem- 
which she deserves. The first is her inconsequent and | plary—faithful in the discharge of every duty; but when 
juvenile nom de plume, the second her celebrity as a | to all this is added the claims of a large circle of friends 
writer upon the fashions. Neither of these cireum- | and acquaintances, a great amount of miscellaneous lit 
stances is a true expression of the woman. When she | erary and philanthropic work, and the duties of several 
was little more than a child, an old gentleman—a neigh- | important offices, it is not surprising that she looks jad- 
bor of her father’s—in allusion to her birth month, of |ed and worn, and that even the vigorous constitution 
which she seemed the embodied spirit, gave her the | and perfect health, which she inherited from her Eng- 
name of “Jennie June,” and when she began to write | lish ancestry, is hardly equal to such demands. In per- 
for publication, without giving much thought to the | son, Mrs. Croly is of medium height, and rather slight in 
matter, she adopted the name which was only less fa- | figure. She is a decided blonde, with light hair, blue 
miliar than her own, and which to her mind had only | eyes, and a fair, sensitive face, always somewhat anx- 
the pleasantest associations. It is her misfortune that her | ious and absent in its expression. Her thought is full 
| growing popularity soon made the name so extensively | of freshness and vigor. She is always ready with a hap- 
| known, that she could no more get rid of it than of her | py suggestion, but lacks time, and it may be continuity, 








It has been by a} 





good talker, but her difficulty is rather an excess of 
ideas than alack of words, Ste suffers from an embar- 
rassment of riches, and stumbles over her ingots, trying 
to lay hold of the small change that will suit the occa- 
sion. Sheis more at home with her pen, but often writes 
too hurriedly. Her devotion to woman is her religion, 
and her faith in individual women is so great, that no 
herv worship ever surpassed it. She is a faithful and 
devoted friend, but in no sense a good hater. Personal 
affronts hurt for the moment, but are soon forgotten in 
the large interests that engage her; and her worst ene- 
my, if she were a woman and in trouble, would com- 
mand her sympathy and help to the utmost. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. 
, -_——-_ 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Legislation, as affecting the women of the country, 
seems, just now, to be claiming the attention of many 
thoughtful minds. While it cannot, for a single moment, 
be admitted, that full justice will be accomplished, sim- 
ply by an amelioration of the condition of women, 
through a change in- legislation, still, much may be 
done by that change which will, ultimately, be produc- , 
tive of the highest good. Woman should have a part in 
the law-making of the country, especially where she 
herself is concerned,and where her most vital interests 
are at stake. Certainly none can judge so well as she 
what she needs. Itis sadly true that there is a lament- 
able ignorance on this subject, and that none are more 
ignorant than those who are most interested in the 
matter. 

With aview of affording information relative to the 
law of the land, affecting some of the most important 
conditions of women, a few articles will be presented, to 
which attention is solicited. They will be based upon 
the principles which govern the law, as it exists in New 
Jersey, a State which probably approaches more nearly 
in its legislation, generally, that of England, than any 
other State in the Union. In fact, the common law of 
England has exactly the saine binding force and effect 
in New Jersey, that it has at home. This fact necessi- 
tates an explanation of what that common law is. 

“The common law’ is a phrase often used and often 
misunderstood. It is extolled by the lawyers of England, 
as the result of the accumulated wisdom of ages, the 
combined product of the study and thought of the wis- 
est minds which have existed from time immemorial. 
It is proclaimed as the foundation of the liberty of the 
subject, and as the bulwark of freedum. The legal wri- 
ters of Great Britain have exhausted rhetoric in their 
arguments to prove its blessings, and in their praises of 
its wisdom. In many respects it is all that is claimed 
for it, and deserves the highest reverence. But it should 
be remembered that it is encrusted with the thoughts, 
and shrouded by the prejudices of the past. It had its 
origin in acountry where the feudal law was the basis of 
legislation, and still exhibits many of the worst princi- 
ples of that barbarous institution. The common law is 
simply the rule which governs men in their relations with 
each other, based upon custom and the decisions of 
courts. It needs the passage of no act of the legislature 
to make it binding, but exists by its own inherent force. 
It cannot be changed except by breaking up the custom, 
by a reversal of the decision, by the same court which 
made it, or by asuperior tribunal, or by the passage of an 
act of the legislature directly contravening it. 

To explain. A custom obtains in England, in a partieu- 
lar district, that all the sons shall equally inherit the 
land of their common ancestor. The universal com- 
mon law, in England, relating to the descent of estates, 
is, that land shall go to the oldest son; but this custom 
is part of the common law, for that portion of the land, 
and will be binding until it ceases to be used by common 
consent, or until Parliament shall pass an act abrogating 
it. Again, it is universal custom that the maker of a 
promissory note shall be allowed three days’ grace, in 
which to pay the amount mentioned in the note. This is 
binding upon all the trades in the. land, until the legis-- 
lature enact that it shall no longer have force. Courts 
have decided that the consideration of an, instrument,. 
having a seal, cannot be inquired into. That decision. 
stands as the common law, until the. same court which 
pronounced it, or a superior tribunal, shall reyersge, it. 
The application of these principles will appear, as.prog- 
ress is made in this discussiou. The laws of New Jer- 
sey are selected fur two reasons: first, because they are 
sv like those which exist in England, which is the source 
of the common law as it exists here, and second, be- 
cause, although there may be striking differences in de- 
tails, yet the principles are the same which obtain all 
over the country. JOHN WHITEHEAD. 

NewaAkkK, N. J, 


eer —— 


Rev. Geo. H. Vippert, of Rockport, Mass., has leq 
tures which he will deliver, as he has opportunity, as 
follows :— : 

Which: The Principle, oy the Party? The Church, 
and the Drunkard. ‘he Order of Good Templars. 
Which should law Proteet > Our Homes, or Liquor Deal- 
ers? Young Women, and Iutemperance. ‘the Mod- 
erate Drinker. Foundations. Which Round of the 
Ladder? (Woman Suffrage.) Loyola, or Enthusiasm. 
Musical Instruments and Piayers. 

Mr. Vibbert is a very fine speaker, and a man of ex- 
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AN EXPERIMENT.—NO. 7. 


a 


“_VARNING, AS IT WERE, THE FIRST PRINCIPLES.” 


So entirely had I placed myself even in thought in 
the position I assumed, and sq interested had I become 
in securinga suitable place, as though I were indeed 
homeless and destitu:*, dependent on the labor of my 
hands, that about this time I experienced the oddest 
sensation of my life. I began to feel that I was not 
myself, that the past was only an idea, that I really 
must be some one else. Especially was this the case 
when I heard myself introduced as Miss Some-one-else. 
I felt like the little woman in the nursery rhyme, who 
fell asleep on her way to market, when a pedlar, passing, 
cut her skirts off “all round about.” 


“When the little woman began for to wake, 
She began to shiver, and she began to shake, 


She began to shake, and she began to cry, 
Goodness, mercy on me! sure ’tis none of I.” 


And, as she consoled herself with the reflection, 


“If I be I, as I hope I be, 

I’ve a little dog at home and he knows me; 
If I be I, be’ll wag his little tail, 

If I be not I, he'll bark and wail,” 


so, I thought, I shall feel certain of my identity when 
I hear from home. But when at last a letter was hand- 
ed me, the unfamiliar superscription made my sen- 
sations once more akin to the same little woman’s, 


for 
«When she came home in the dark, 
Up jumped the \ittle dog and he began to bark; 
He began to bark, and she began to cry, 
Mercy upon me! ‘I knew ’twas nore of I.’” 


However, in a day or two, I was so much at home at 
the H.’s, and acted so wholly like myself, playing with 
the children, and quarreling over politics with Mr. H., 
who proved to be a Democrat of the deepest dye, a war 
time copperhead—that I finally concluded if I were not 
myself I was a very near relative. 

How shall I describe the events of those two weeks, 
and their marvellous revelation of my astounding igno- 
rance of all culinary matters? Of about one-half the ar- 
ticles used, the very names were unknown to me. But 
ol, spare my blushes! Suffice it for me to confess that 
I thought I knew more than I did; or, rather, that there 
was so much more to learn than I had imagined. 
Things I had always supposed easy—mere trifles—I of- 
ten found very intricate. I kept my tongue quiet, eyes 
and ears attentive; and, as I daily realized more and 
more my ignorance of matters into which a marriage 
would have plunged me at once, I often paused, won- 
dering, does my mother dream that I know so little of 
these essentials? While fearing my failure, I had one 
consolation. No one could say, “I told you so;” for, in 
consulting none, I had given no one the opportunity to 
“tell me so.” 

How thankful [ am that I did not marry when I was 
sixteeg or seventeen years of age, and go away down to 
Texas to live! I remember that at the time I objected 
that I knew nothing of housekeeping, and it mght be 
difficult to obtain help there. The ready reply was, 
“Oh, there’s nothing to learn. Girls know such things 
by instinct.” And I, who believed every word the 
speaker uttered, thought, “What a beautiful idea!” 

This simple mistake is the cause of much domestic in- 
felicity. The youth and the maiden are sincere. But, 
alas! open-eyed astonishment, and ill-concealed dissat- 
isfaction, await her awkward attempts and absolute 
failures. Down comes the goddess from her pedestal, 
broken by the pots and kettles of her domestic shrine. 
And for herself, disheartened, and ere-long the prey of 
habitual weariness, she sinks into an early grave, or 
lives disappointed. Oh, these “disappointed” married 
women! Our land is full of them, and no mirage of 
hope lights their future. This condition of things will 
continue so long as woman is despised, her work con- 
sidered trifling and easy, not worthy compensation equal 
to men’s work. 

Oh, men! my brothers, your sphere is home. You 
have a right to know the cause of the lines of care and 
fatigue on the face of mother, sister, wife. You have a 
right to do your share when Biddy is absent; and per- 
haps you will some day comprehend, that what requires 
hours of patient toil, is not a thing you “can do in five 
minutes.” 

The amount of work at the H.’s was perfectly tremen- 
dous. To wash the dishes and “finish up” after each 
meal, consumed two hours of time of the most expedi- 
tious worker. Six hours work per day for the single 
little item of dish-washing! Let the reader go in im- 
agination through the work of one day. Think of the 
little faces to be washed—for I am sorry to say that the 
children received an entire bath but once a week—the 
little stockings and shoes to be put on and laced; the 
cooking, and dishwashing; the rooms to be swept, and 
aired, and dusted; the many beds to be spread; the 
fires made and replenished; the crocks of milk to be 
skimmed, and washed, and scalded; and the baby to be 
held or rocked every minute of the day. Remember, 
too, that in their regular order, and, like time and tide, 
waiting for neither man nor woman, come the pies and 
cakes and bread to be baked, the immense washing and 
ironing, the churning, tin-scouring, scrubbing; the pick- 
ling, preserving, canning; the—but I have mentioned 
enough to give a hint that there was work to be done. 

To perform these tasks, but three pairs of hands! Oh, 
the sewing! I had forgotten that weary stitch, stitch, 
stitch, that precludes every chance of a leisure moment, 
every chance of the rest of feeling, “I have finished ;” 
that so often forbids a glance at the daily paper, and 
even the thought of reading a book. 

The most of this labor fell upon Lena—for the mother 
was not well, and could do little else than tend the baby 
—and I was happy in being able to lighten her burdens, 
if but for ashort time. Does any one talk of missiona- 
ry work? Was this anything less? Why, I had in 
my head, for the religious improvement of this family, 
plans sufficient to convert a nation, could plans accom- 
plish that end. Away from churches and Sabbath 


schools, their mother an educated and intelligent wo- 
man, but over busy with other things, they were eager 
to hear and learn. Down came the dust-covered Bibles 
and Testaments, as I impressed upon them the alpha 
and omega of my theology, “Search for yourself.” The 
boys had an abundance of time. Of course they could 
have dusted and scrubbed and scoured and cleaned, 
while Lena would have had time to pause and take 
breath. But, then, they were boys, and it was “not 
their sphere.” 

Yes, I was very happy in having found work for 

which no willing hands were waiting. Now let no one 
begin to lecture me of wasting advantages, degrading 
noble talents, and all that. I have heard that talk since 
I was of any size. May you, gentle reader, never experi- 
ence the uncomfortable sensation of one endeavoring 
to walk this earth, who has been born so high that she 
can never get her feet to the ground! Allow me to 
state that I have never heard that Jesus, our example, 
ever did anything very grand. He carved no matchless 
statue, he painted no glowing canvas, he wrote no elo- 
quent book, he shone in no court circle. True, he per- 
formed some deeds called wonders. He fed the multi- 
tude, but they were common people, who sat on the 
grass and ate with their fingers. He raised the dead to 
life. Were they princes, or great men? Not at all; a 
poor widow’s son, or a plain young man of Bethany. 
And when he did appear before the rulers and the roy- 
al, he presented no very imposing figure, bound and 
“answering not a word,” when he could have had the 
flaming swords of seraphim for his defense. Thirty 
years of his short life he spent, if we read aright, at the 
carpenter’s bench, and the three years of his active 
ministry he devoted mainly to instructing a handful of 
unlettered men. When he went abroad it was the halt, 
the maimed, and the blind, that gathered round him, 
not fashion and style. He healed the sick, touching 
them. He could have restored them with a word. Is 
there no significance in the fact Jesus touched the 
loathsome lepers? He once sat at table in a ruler’s 
house, but it was with an unnamed sinner at his feet. 
Jesus retired from crowds, yet he thought it worth 
while, though “weary with his journey,” to have a long 
and earnest talk with a wicked woman, and a working- 
woman at the well. The people “wondered that he 
talked with her.” Jesus cares what people thought of 
him, for he asked, “Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man,am?” Yet he talked with her. I am not forget- 
ting that Jesus once preached to a large audience. How 
simple and unpretentious his sermon, when he might 
have astonished them with his knowledge of histo- 
ry and science and art; when he might have hurled 
on their astounded ears all the big words in Webster's 
Dictionary, or in the Hebrao-Aramoean dialect. 
Would that we who are named for this Christ, this 
anointed one, had indeed the oil of his consecration 
poured upon our heads! Respecters of persons, respect- 
ers of wealth and dress and station, are we Christians ? 
Would that we could study the life of this man, who 
publicly commended the widow whose “all” was “two 
mites,” while he sent the rich young man away “very 
sorrowful,” until we beheld in the highest a fellow- 
worm, and in the lowest an “heir of the self-same heri- 
tage, a child of the self-same God!” 


“There is nothing low but sin, 
There is nothing refined but purity.’ 


’ 


LETTER FROM AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
A CASE FOR THE SOUTHERN WOMAN’S BUREAU. 


In my wanderings South I reached Augusta, Georgia, 

on the evening of a warm day in July, and stopped at 

the Pianter’s. As I went out to supper, a young and in- 

teresting looking woman came from the adjoining room, 

and took a seat by my side. Being the only persons at 

the table for a time, we soon fell into conversation ; 

upon my saying I was from S , Ohio, she remarked 

that she had distant relatives there, and mentioned the 

name of a very respectable family of my acquaintance. 

She then went on to say, “I am travelling, at present, 
under peculiarly ethbarrassing circumstances. I am 

alone, on my way to Jacksonville, Florida, and when L 
pay my hotel bill, I will have but thirty-five cents left, 
and it will be two days before I reach there. I had 
desired to go on to-night, but have been travelling night 
and day since I left Philadelphia, and I feel very weary. 

I advised her to remain over, and take a night’s rest, 
for I saw she was far from well. This she decided upon, 
and after supper went with me to my room, for, she 
said, she wanted to tell me her sad story, which was as 
follows: “When I was eight years old, my father was 
Governor of Louisiana. I have rode in my own coach, 
with driver and footman. I owned over one hundred 
slaves, but the war took them, as well as everything 
else, except a sugar plantation near Jacksonville. This 
I desired to dispose of, and something like a year since, 
I went to New York, in company with a gentleman who 
was a good friend and adviser, to try to find sale for it. 
My friend could stay but a short time, but placed me in 
charge of a friend of his in the city, whom he consid- 
ered worthy of the trust. At length I found a pur- 
chaser, and was about to close the sale for $35,000, when 
my new friend advised me not to be hasty, or make any 
sacrifice of my property, adding, if I needed any means 
at any time, I could draw on him, and he would be 
happy to assist me. Soon after, he commenced paying 
me marked attention, which ended in a proposition of 
marriage, inviting me to accompany him to Camden, to 
visit his relatives. I did so, and being well pleased with 
them, and knowing and thinking nothing wrong of the 
man, I finally accepted his proposition, and we were 
married. 

“We had only been married two or three days when 
he asked me to make over my property tohim. This 
was rather surprising to me, and I answered that I did 
not know about that, that I had always held my prop- 








erty in my own name, and preferred to; that at any 


rate, such a proposition seemed a little premature, and I 
must take time to conside ** This so offended him 
that he left me, and was « . several days, without 
my knowing anything of his ‘eabouts, and when he 
returned, was intoxicated, and vecame very abusive. 
Time wore on, he still trying by every means in his 
power to persuade me to give up my property to him. 
But I had in the meantime communicated with my 
only friend, who charged me upon no.consideration to 
surrender my property into my husband’s hands, When 
finally I refused it to him, absolutely and forever, he 
grew very angry, and openly abusive, and told me it 
was not me but the plantation he married. After this 
he was absent a great deal, coming home at unseason- 
able hours, much of the time intoxicated, and making 
my life so wretched, so unbearable, that I was obliged to 
seek a separation. This was the more easily effected, 
now that he saw my determination to retain my prop- 
erty in my own hands.” 

Articles of separation, which my new acquaintance 
showed me, were drawn up by a lawyer, who appeared 
in the instrument as a third party. The substance of 
the instrument was, that they, on account of uncongeni- 
ality, had mutually agreed to a separation. Te’ relin- 
quished all claim upon her, or her estate. She released 
him from any further obligation to her, on considera- 
tion of sixty dollars, which were received to defray the 
expenses of her preparation for her journey to Jackson- 
ville. She went on tosay:— ‘ 

“J had about $2000 in money when I married him, but 
this he borrowed from time to time, till all was gone. 
And now Iam alone in the world. I have no home to 
go to, every thing being destroyed on the plantation by 
the war. I have no relative or friend to appeal to; and 
you see my condition (she will in a few months be- 
come a mother) at twenty-three, broken in health and 
heart.”' 

I called Ler attention to the fact, that she had not, in 
her articles of separation, made any provision against 
the laws of New Jersey, where they had been living, and 
which would give her child to its father. She had not 
heard of the hideous law, but said, poor, inexperienced 
thing, “I will not give up my child! No one shall take it 
from me! “I will goto the penitentiary, or die first.” It 
was pitiful to hear her talk of her helpless condition. She 
had been reared in that form of society which regards la- 
bor as degrading, and of course knows nothing of practi- 
cal life. She deplored her inability to do anything use- 
ful, was anxious to work, if she could only find something 
todo. She felt quite sure she could serve as a clerk until 
money could be raised from the sale of the plantation, but 
where could she find employment? or who would aid 
her? Will not mothers lay these things to heart, and 
see to it that their daughters are reared with some 
means of support besides the uncertain one of “getting a 
husband?” And will not fathers take a more rational 
view of the helpless situation of woman, and see to it 
that the laws are so modified as to give the same protee- 
tion to woman, that they do to man? 
The above statement I have given as nearly in the 
words of my informant as I could remember them, with- 
holding only thename; as one condition of their separa- 
tion, which appears in the instrument, was, that this vil- 
lain’s name should not be given to the public. 

E. D. STUART. 
AuGusTA, GA. 
|Our readers will recognize the above signature as 
that of the well-known and much-2steemed “Mother Stu 
art,” of Ohio.—Eb. | 


LIFE IS ACTION. 


Our girls are dying of maction. To put thought into 
deed—this is life. Affection, sentiment, speculation— 
these belong to mere existence. Our women do not 
live, they exist. All solution of social questions is futile 
until woman’s full part in the world of work is recog- 
nized. Women should earn their own living. This is 
the first spring to action. Girls should be reared like 
boys, to depend upon themselves for support. Self sup- 
port nourishes all healthful activities of mind and body. 
It creates a self-respect which nothing else can confer. 
No true happiness is found in dependence. No true life 
is consistent with it. Life is action, dependence is inac- 
tion. Inaction is the root of all disease, all immorali- 
ty. How can the state be purified, how can society 
be cleansed, till women work ? 8. G. W. 


roo —— = a 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette writes 
thus about a lady delegate to the recent philological 
convention at Rochester: ‘Speaking ofa woman reminds 
me that there was one little treasure of a girl at the 
convention. Permit me to introduce Miss Boise, daugh- 
ter of Prof. Boise, Professor of Greek in the Baptist 
University, of Chicago, a small woman and a young and 
a wise one. She has pretty, brown hair, of which she 
builds an orthodox chignon; she has large, gray eyes, as 
clear and frank and innocent as a good, thoughtful girl’s 
eyes are wont to be. She has a generous mouth, with 
strength and independence and sweetness hiding in 
every little curve and dimple. Her nose is straight, and 
she don’t wear spectacles. But she does wear a pretty 
gown, and condescends to ribbons. She’s an affection- 
ate little soul, albeit she believes in Woman Suffrage, and 
is that fearful thing, a Greek professor. That little 
figure has stood undauntedly upon the platform, and 
zealously lectured young men much older than herself, 
on Greek accents and Latin conjugations. And they 
liked it—oh, of course they liked it—and the small crea- 
ture has made a wonder and perfect success of herself. 
There’s the bravery and energy of Western girls—bless 
‘em! To be sure, the small professor has a contempt 
for poetry, which is a bad thing; and she turns up her 
nose at marriage, which is another bad thing—but then 
she is rather young to decide permanently and absolute- 
ly upon either of these two points.” 





WE are striving to alleviate the suffering of the wound- 
ed German and French soldiers, as well as the distress 
which exists in their unfortunate families. To this end, 
every one does as much as possible. We have estab- 
lished hospitals with 600 beds in every available place, 
and we are spending money in weekly contributions 
and by societies. You may, for instance, imagine how 
much people are doing here in the way of charity if I 
tell you that the great building, Brentanoshaus, in the 





Neue Mainserstrope, has been hired by a society of la- 
dies which has been established, and a kind of factory 
for making lint, bandages, arranging old linen, ete., start. 
ed. In the saloons there are occupied nearly all the 
young ladies of Frankfort. In the first rooms are the 
bureaus; then follow the rooms for the reception of the 
linen, for selecting, cutting, serving, making lint, for re- 
ceiving the ready made linen, stamping, binding, deliy- 
ery, etc. Hundreds of women are always there at 
work, so that it is very difficult to find a chair when 
one goes to assist.— War correspondence. 


—_-——_ 


TuER" is shown at Stockholm a curious article, the 
story of which may be useful for American women. to 
sharpen theirrhetoric on. When Albert of Mechlenbure 
was King of Sweden, he wrote a contemptuous letter 
to Margaretha, Queen of Denmark, because he thought 
a woman had no business with public affairs. Not satis- 
fied with merely freeing his mind in that way, he sent 
her a hone, nine feet long, ‘to sharpen her needles on.” 
With this kone is to be seen her rejoinder—a rather dingy 
white flag, on a staff of the same length which, as the 
story runs, Margaretha herself made, with her sharp 
needles, out of one of her chemises, and sent to Albert 
with a message that that was the kind of flag best suited 
tohiscourage. The result proved that Albert ( politicians 
of our own day take warning) was behind the times, for 
at Falkoping Margaretha’s army gained a victory, which 
made her mistress of all Sweden and one of the great 
historic figures of Europe.—IJndependent. 

-_-— —-—-_»~ese-—— — — - 

Tu youngest elopement on record took placé at 
Hudson, Mich., last week. Master Frederick Tubbs of 
that town, aged five years, took Miss Schermerhorn, aged 
three years, combed her hair, put the doll’s things in a 
box, and proceeded with her tothe depot. where they 
got on the rear platform of the western bound train with- 
out being noticed, till the conductor recieved a dispatch 
for them. ‘They were put off at Osseo, and returned on 
the next train well pleased with gheir trip. 





WHAT THEY THINK. 


It is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, 
and only by thought that labor can be made happy.— 
Ruskin. 


I hold it to be a duty to be liberal and generous even 
to the illiberal and narrow-minded. And it seems ta 
me a pitiful thing for a man to aspire to be true and to 
speak truth, and then to complain in astonishment that 
truth has not crowns to give, but thorns.—Rev. F. W. 
Robertson. 





“Thold that the daughters of even rich men should, 
like the sons, be educated to some art, profession, or 
trade; that they may be ready for the day of sudden 
reverse and financial misfortune. But, instead of any 
such special practical training, the daughters of rich 
men too often are educated in a way that specially unfits 
them for self help in time of need.”—Grace Greenwood, 


Too much is not asserted when we say that the exi- 
gencies of fashion destroy more women than the pres- 
sure of toil or sorrow. ‘The blind obedience to the be- 
hest of fashion, which now-a-days so largely obtains, 
works a greater transgression of the laws of woman’s 
nature, a greater injury to her physical and mental, not 
to say her moral constitution, than the hardships of 
comparative poverty.—Herald of Health. 


There is a third silent party to all our bargains. The 
nature and soul of things takes on itself the guaranty 
of the fulfillment of every contract, so that honest ser- 
vice cannot come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful 
master, serve him the more. Put God in your debt. 
Every stroke shall be repaid. The longer the pay is 
withholden, the better for you; for compound interest 
on compound interest is the rate and usage of this ex- 
chequer.— Emerson. 


What did the Master mean when he saw the tax- 
gatherer, and said, “Come, follow me!’ and when the 
other said, “Let me go and bury my father!” It 
didn’t matter, the necessity nor the exactness of the 
demand, it was, “Come, follow me!’ Running through 
the studio and study, through office and mart, through 
legislative hall and the streets, is still that ery, “Come, 
follow me!” I want not your “amen,” I want not your 
| substitute, I don’t want your ten per cent., [ want you! 
| — Wendell Phillips. 


| We advoeate any measure that extends woman’s use- 
fulness, and gives her new opportunities for earning her 
own livelihood. The misfortune of women is that they 
are crowded out of a hundred employments in which 
they might engage with advantage to themselves and 
the country. We owe women the chance to work. 
Why should she be confined to the needle? Throw 
down the barriers, and let her have a chance to do 
everything that she can. The basis of woman’s rights 
is the right to work.”—John Russell Young. 





I hate the shallow Americanism which hopes to get 
rich by credit, to get knowledge by raps on midnight 
tables, skill without study, mastery without apprentice- 
ship, power through a packed jury or caucus, or wealth 
by fraud. They think they have got it, but they have 
got something else—a crime, which calls for another 
crime, and another devil behind that; these are steps to 
suicide, infamy, and the harming of mankind. In this 
life of show, pufling, advertisement, and manufacture of 
public opinion, all excellence is lost sight of in the 
hunger for sudden performance and unearned praise.— 
Emerson. 


The rights of woman rest upon precisely the same 
foundation as the rights of man. ‘The logic of democ- 
racy and the logic of events join hands, and it seems to 
me that our chief work is to press upon the minds of all 
thinking men and women, constantly and persistently, 
the inevitable alternative of renouncing the very prin- 
ciples of free government, altogether, or else the ac- 
ceptance of that principle in the whole length and 
breadth of its application to all citizens regardless of 
race, color, or sex. It was a logic similar to this which 
gave the Abolitionists their power, and finally crowned 
their labors with triumph in spite of all the arguments 
which could be mustered, founded upon the predicted 
— of giving freedom to the bondman.—G. W. 

ulian. 


In general I have no patience with people who_talk 
about “the thoughtlessness of youth” indulgently; I had 
infinitely rather hear of thoughtless old age, and the in- 
dulgence due to that. When a man has done his work, 
and nothing can in any way be materially altered in his 
fate, let him forget his toil, and jest with his fate, if he 
will; but what excuse can you find for willfulness of 
thought at the very time when every crisis of fortune 
hangs on your decisions? A youth thoughtless! when 
all the happiness of his home forever depends on the 
chances or the passions of an hour! A youth thought- 
less! when the career of all his days depends on the 
opportunity ofa moment! A youtl: thoughtless! when 
his every action is a foundation stone of future conduct 
and every imagination a fountain of life or death! 
thoughtless in any after years, rather than now— 
though, indeed, there is only one _— where a man 
may be nobly thoughtless—his death-bed. Nothing 
should ever be left to be done there.— Ruskin. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY.---NO. 1. 


The Theological Institute which is held annually at 
Oberlin, previous to the Commencement, so far yielded 
this summer to the “logie of events,” as to discuss at 
length certain phases of the woman question. 

“The Bible Doctrine of Woman’s Duties” was the os- 
tensible subject, and efforts were made to confine the dis- 
cussion strictly to the question of permitting women to 
speak in meeting, but before the close of the second 
session, Women Suffrage made its appearance, to the 
evident delight of some and disgust of others. 

The chapel of the First Congregational church had 
proved ainple for all who had wished to attend the diseus- 
sion of other subjects, but the large audience which assem- 
pled at the first hint of this topic of the hour, were obliged 
to adjourn to the college chapel. Rev. Henry Cowles 
made the first address; and proved conclusively, at least 
to his own satisfaction, that although the injunctions of 
Paul should not be so interpreted as to exclude women 
from taking part in the social prayer-meetings, and at 
times in the business meetings of the church, the Bible 
does prohibit woman from speaking in large and promis- 
cuous assemblies. 

Rev. A. H. Ross of Springfield, O., being called for, 
took, much to our surprise, the extreme conservative 
view of the subject—namely: that the Scriptures clearly 
condemn women to utter silence in all church gather- 
ings. He stated at the outset that probably all of the 
women, and nine tenths of the men present, would disa- 
gree with him, but nevertheless he felt it a duty to give 
what he thought was the truth in the case. Paul was 
marshalled with all of his most vigorous texts to show 
that because woman first sinned, therefore slie was ey- 
ermore to be kept in silence and subjection. 

Personally esteeming this gentleman as a former teach- 
er, we could but deeply regret that such energetic ear- 
nestness should have been used to vindicate so un- 
worthy a cause; and when he expressed a wish for the 
prayers of others, that if in the wrong he might be set 
aright, we ejaculated an Amen with almost Methodistic 
fervor. At the close of his remarks, a brother arose and 
inquired whether Prof. Cowles would deem it improper 
for a woman to speak on the present occasion. He re- 
sponded that he should; whereupon Dr. Morgan arose 
and dissented from his views. Mrs. Auna Shipherd,* 
President of the Oberlin Woman Suffrage Association, 
then arose, and being requested to step to the front, did so, 
and in the ten or fifteen minutes left, made decidedly the 
speech of the occasion, a3 was conceded by many of the 
opposition ; and we left, feeling that our cause had come | 
off the field with flying colors. | 

The next day being Saturday, it was announced that. 
on the following Monday, the subject would be brought 
up again, and perhaps other phases touched upon, The 
capacious old church, being thrown open for the occa- 
sion, was soon well filled by an attentive audience. 

Dr. John Morgan began the discussion by saying that 
thus far the question had been merely in reference to 
the duty of women to speak in public, but he considered 
that a very small part of any woman’s duty. Woman 
had her life work assigned to her by nature and by the 
Scriptures; God made her for a wife and mother, and 
whatever arose from this constituted her chief sphere. 
He thought it much less wonderful for a woman to be 
a sculptor or painter than to bea trainer of children. In 
alluding to Deborah, he said, that because it was right for 
her to speak, it did not follow that it was right for all 
women to do so. He did not think that women in gen- 
eral were fitted fur public positions; but occasionally 
some one of them seemed to have a sort of call from 
Providence to benefit the human race by taking such a 
position, and in that case it was right. He further 
claimed that nothing indicates that the women who la- 
bored with Paul ever spoke in public, or that Anna, or 
Philip’s daughters, prophesied in public. Neither, on 
the contrary, did he think that the injunctions of Paul 
were made for all time, but that whatever would violate 
the sense of mankind as tothe subordination of woman 
and a becoming modesty, that thing would be wrong for 
% woman to do. She should wait for a change, and the 
times are now so different, that she may be permitted to 
speak in church. Finally, he asser‘ed that the subordi- 
nation of woman is clearly taught in the Bible, and is in 
accordance with the views of all mankind, with the ex- 
ception of a lean minority. 

Rev. Mr. Orvis, making the first speech in reply, said, 
that though a curse was pronounced upon woman 
for the first sin, wherever Christianity abounded, there 
the condition of woman was constantly being elevated. 
Again, that because women were destined to become 
wives and mothers, was no reason why they should not 
fill other positions, for are not men designed to be hus- 
bands and fathers? Woman had always been foremost 
in every labor of love, and when she had had the oppor- 
tunity had been the most universal worker; and shail 
we attempt to narrow her sphere? If,as Dr. Morgan 
admitted, any were called of God to fill a public posi- 
tion, then none were forbidden on account of their sex. 
And, as he may call them to any sphere, may they not 
fit themselves for any work? Custom and prejudice 
were the only arguments for denying them the privi- 
lege, 

Rey. Mr. Butler then took the stand, and began by 
saying that the replies of the gentlemen who preceded 
him were good, and then stated that history shows us that 
whenever men and women have worked together, the 
world has been improved and advanced, but when sep- 
arately, and woman been made subordinate, social deg- 
radation has followed. Very much of the literature of 
the days when men alone wielded the pen was unfit for 
the ears of a mixed company; but since women have 
become writers also, we have seen a greatchange. Men 
and women were made to be together, and he was not 
troubled by the question of Woman Suffrage. He was 

*Mrs. Shipherd is a “mother in Israel’"—the wife of an Ortho- 


dox clergyman, and the mother of another—a woman universally 
beloved and respected for her good, useful life —En. 
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not sure how it would work, but thought it would tend 
to elevate rather than degrade, and hoped to see some 
experiment of .it. Oberlin would uever have existed 
but for an experiment. He then enlarged on the vi- 
cious and absurd ideas formally advanced by those who 
were opposed to the coéducation of the sexes. 

Rey. H. S. Bennet, of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., then came forward and made a telling speech in 
behalf of woman’s cause. Being a classmate, it was 
particularly gratifying to us, when he expressed such 
true and liberal views. Quoting from Rev. Mr. Torrey’s 
article in the Congregational Querterly, he plainly 
showed that Paul’s injunctions were only intended for 
the women of the Grecian churches; as at that time 
only disreputable women were accustomed to appear in 
public, and Christian women were told to keep silent, 
lest they injure the cause of religion. Now, women 
should not only be allowed to speak and vote in the 
churches, but should be encouraged to do so; indeed, he 
was willing to have them preach, and did not think that 
when they took a public position they “usurped authori- 
ty.” When women write, men publish for them, and 
they have just as good a right to preach as_ to use their 
pens. He mentioned that some of the colored men of 
the University at Nashville, on one occasion, presented 
a “resolve that women are inferior to men;” when the 
fact was, that any one of their lady teachers knew more 
than all of them put together. 

In regard to the suffrage he said that with power comes 
culture, and thought giving women the power of suf- 
frage would develop better politics. This he thought 
they would obtain when in general they asked for it. 
He considered it very bad policy to repress part of wo- 
man’s powers; the best political economy would be to 
let her use every faculty. “If woman can fly, let her. 
Don’t clip her wings.” 

President E, H. Fairchild, of Berea College, Kentucky, 
brother of the Oberlin President, then made a few re- 
marks, which closed the meeting. 

He did not like the term “subordinate” as applied 
towoman. (How can any Christian gentleman?) He 
also seemed rather liberal in regard to suffrage, and al- 
though not advocating it, thought with others that when 
a majority asked for it, they would not be denied. 

In conclusion we would say, that the friends of wo- 
man’s elevation had many reasons to rejoice at the 
farther discussion of their claims within these classical, 
and we regret to add, conservative, precincts, 

JANE O. DE Forrsr. 

NORWALK, O. 


A RUSSIAN FEMALE PHYSICIAN. 


LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


A Russian woman, the first who graduated at Zurich, 
has been in practice a year and a half in St. Petersburg, 
and has done well. The struggle she had to reach the 
goal is so interesting that I must still add another sheet 
to my already long letter. At sixteen years of age she 
came home from boarding-school, finished in education 
after the usual manner of young ladies in general— 
knowing practically nothing! The allurements of socie- 
ty were to her as an apple of Sodom; but nature was 
to her so full of wonder that she longed to fathom its 
mysteries. Iler interests centered upon the heavenly 
bodies, and she would know sonething of their move- 
ments and their relations to the earth. But she was 
told that mathematics alone could reveal it. The reply 
to her request to study them was, “A girl study mathe- 
matics! how absurd!” But finally a private teacher 
was procured, and she went through Trigonometry. 
Then a desire to know Latin seized her, and after 
months of toil, and weeping, and sleepless nights, she 
was admitted into a gymnasium for boys, and went 
through a regular scientific course of study, and gradua- 
ted. Inthe meantime, the pursuit of the natural sci- 
ences became to her as a tinkling cymbal, for how, as a 
woman, could she make them useful? She had heard 
that a woman in America had graduated as an M. D.; 
there was a beacon-light for her to follow—an aim that 
touched the depths of humanity! 

She had slipped in so quietly through the gymnasium, 
had gained sympathy and friends by her earnestness, 
and now was in the medical department, a daily attend- 
ant upon clinics. But here the depravity of the human 
heart, so deplorably illustrated in medical students, came 
to such a crisis that she was obliged to leave. Her fa- 
ther’s patience, worn threadbare by her continual en- 
treaties to study, gave out when she revealed te him 
her plan to become a doctor, and for a year there was no 
interchange of words between them. But now, worn 
down with a desire to do, fettered in spirit, her health 
gave way, and then he saw his error, and told her that 
henceforth his limited means were at her disposal, to 
achieve every aim at heart. 

Not a door of the Old World open to her, her lips seal- 
ed against the English language, where could she seek 
and find the desired knowledge? Only in America! 
She began to study the language, but the thought of so 
wide a separation was as death to her parents. There 
came an idea to aid. Switzerland was also a republic. 
Was there not generosity, justice, embodied in the very 
word? When she applied for the bread of knowledge 
would they give her a stone? She went, and the gov- 
ernment was true to its name. But the permission of 
the professors was the next step; some said Yea, and 
some Nay, and during two years of unremitting study, she 
was under the shadow of doubt whether she should be 
permitted to graduate. But it was granted, and she 
carried away the approval of all professors, and now, 
where she was harrowed with doubt, fourteen women 
are pursuing their medical studies with men.—Mary J. 
Safford, in Herald of Health. 


Te 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


Our heroine lived in Bartlett, New Hampshire, and 
was u descendant of the old Crawfords. Her father was 





a Crawford, and followed the profession of a guide 











among the mountains. Her name was Bessie,and she 
was the only daughter remaining at home—a dark-eyed, 
brown-haired girl, of slight but compact frame, just en- 
tering her nineteenth year. Her mother had been dead 
several years, and upon her devolved the whole care of 
the household. 

One day, late in summer, Mr. Crawford went witha 
party of travellers away to the headwaters of one of the 
many mountain streams that empty into Saco, and Bes- 


sie was left alone. Even the dogs had all gone.with the 
pleasure-seekers. Near the middle of the afternoon, 


while the girl was sitting by an open window in the 


front room engaged in sewing, a man came up from the | 


road and asked her if she would give him a drink of 
water. Bessie had seen this man before, and had not 
liked his look. He was a stout, broad-shouldered, ill- 
favored fellow, and the bils of moss and spines of the 
pines upon his clothes indicated that he had slept in the 
woods, 

But Bessie did not hesitate. She laid aside her work 
and went to get the water. When she came back, the 
man had entered the room. She did not like this, for 
she was sure he had come in by the window; but she 
handed him the tin dipper without remark. The man 
drank, and then set the dipper down upon the table. 
Then he turned upon the girl, and drew a broad-bladed 


| knife from his pocket. 





| 
| 
| 


“Look ye, my young lady,” he said, “I know there’s 
money in this house and I know you are alone. Show 
me where the money is! If you don’t I shall kill you, 
and then hunt it up myself! I’m in earnest, and there 
ain't no time to waste. Don’t make a fuss, for if youdo, 
you'll feel this knife quick !” 

Bessie shrank back and looked into the man’s face, 
and could see he meant just what he said. 

“If I show you where the money is, will you prom- 
ise not to do me harm ?” 

“Show me honest, and I won’t harm you.” 

“Then come with me. But you will take only the 
money; you won’t take my father’s papers ?” 

“Only the money, girl.” 

Bessie led the way to a small bed-room on the ground 
floor, where was an old mahogany bureau, the upper 
drawer of which she unlocked. The man, when he saw 
this, thinking, doubtless, that Crawford’s gold was with- 
in his grasp, shut up his knife and put it in his pocket. 
The girl opened the drawer, and, quick as thought, drew 
forth a large navy revulver—one with which she herself 
killed a trapped bear —and cocked it. 

“Villain!” she exclaimed, planting her back against 
the wall, and aiming the weapon at his bosom, “many a 
wild beast have I shot with this good pistol, and Ill 
shoot you, if you don’t instantly leave this house! I 
will give you not even asecond! Start,or I fire!” 

The ruftian could read human looks as well as the 
maiden, and he could read very plainly in the firm set 
lips and flashing eyes—but more clearly in the steady 
hand which held the pistol—that she would not only fire, 
as she had promised, but her aim would be a sure and 
fatal one. 

And he backed out from the bed-room—then leaped 
from the open window and Cengnewes, 

Bessie kept her pistol by her side until her father and 
his guests came home; and when she told her story 
search was made for the ruffian, but he was not to be 
found. Our heroine had so frightened him that he 
never came that way again. 


Mrs. Kine, the head of a New York tea-dealing 
firm composed of women, who control a capital of 
$1,000,000, has recently gone to China to make pur- 
chases. Her previous business experience, as narrated 
by a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, explains her 
fitness for her mission, while it incidentally throws 
some light on the secrets of the Tea Company business: 


Previous to the outbreak of our civil war, Mrs. King 
was extensively engaged in utilizing the leaves of the 
great blackberry and raspberry crops running to waste 
in the rich lowlands of Georgia and Alabama, and kept 
in that fertile region a large levy of Norther women— 
smart, like herself—to superintend the gathering of the 
leaves, and their preparation for shipment to headquar- 
ters in New York. These leaves were prepared for the 
market at their manipulating halls in one of the nar- 
row streets on the Hudson side of New York city. Over 
this stage of the tea preparations Mrs. King had special 
supervision, and, by a generous use of the genuine im- 
ported teas, worked up our American productions into 
all the accredited varieties of the black and green teas 
of commerce. Here the female supervision apparently 
ended. In their extensive tea ware-rooms in Walker 
street, the business was conducted by the shrewdest rep- 
resentatives of Gothamite trade, with all the appliances 
of the great Chinese tea-importing houses. Here were 
huge piles of tea-chests, assorted and unassorted; and 
the high-salaried tea-taster, with his row of tiny cups of 
hot drawn tea, delicately sampling and classifying the 
varieties and grades for market. The breaking out of 
the war stopped the Southern supplies, and sent Mrs. 
King’s female agents to their Northern homes. But the 
business was made to conform to the new order of 
things. Large cargoes of imported black teas were 
bought as they arrived, and were skillfully manipulated 
into those high-cost varieties of green teas so extensive- 
ly purchased by government for its commissary and 
medical departments. 


ticed a lady come aboard at a way station. A glance 
at her convinced me that she was something more than 
the ordinary women I had met in my travels, and so I 
picked up a conversation with her, in which, during the 
few miles we rode together, she gave a brief history of 
her experiences. She married a loving, affectionate hus- 
band, and they were so fond of each other that he would 
take her with him when he went to look after his miils 
and farms, and thus she became acquainted with the de- 
tails of his business, and found a pleasure in understand- 
ing it. During the war they were obliged to leave their 
home, being in the vicinity of Kenesaw, and when they 
returned they found everything had been destroyed ex- 
cept the dwelling house and mills, They went to work, 
however, and never wanted for anything. 

Two years ago her husband died, and left her with no 
male relative to look to, and four children, all daughters, 
to provide for. She took the business into her hands; 
the mills—a grist mill and saw mill—are so near her 
house that, as she expressed it, she can sit in her own 
door and throw into the mills. She can detect by the 
sound the moment anything is wrong, and is off in an 
instant tosee it. She has 600 acres of land in the home- 
stead, beside other tracts. She had been accustomed to 
hiring a domestic to do the work of the family, but her 
daughters had some time since, upon her suggestion, de- 
cided to do their own work,and were greatly pleased 
with the change. They have fruits and flowers in abun- 
dance; a plenty of company comes to partake of their 
hospitality; everything has prospered with them, and 
she was just going to M. to make the final settlement of 
the estate matters with the court. As a,cool draught to 
a thirsty soul was this lively chat with . Mary Winn, 
of Allatoona, Georgia.—“ Mother Stuart.” 





THE many friends in America of Miss Vinnie Ream 
will be glad to know that she is having great success in 





Rome. Cardinal Antonelli has just given her a sitting 
for a bust she is making of him. Miss Ream took with 


| him to model his bust, but ad: 


her a letter from Senator Stockton to the Cardinal. 
When the Senator was our minister to Rome he was on 
very intimate terms with Antonelli. A letter from him 
was all-powerful. At the first interview Miss Ream had 
with the Cardinal she hesitatingly expressed a desire to 
quickly, “I may wish it, 
your eminence, but I cannot expect you to grant my wish 
because I hear you have for years refused all artists.” 
Cardinal Antonelli said he had been so closely occupied 
for years, and at present was so much engaged, that he 
hardly knew how to grant such a request. “But,” said 
he, “an exception shall be made in your favor. You are 
a child of the American government, a government I 
respect and admire. Its Congress has commissioned you 
to make astatue of Mr. Lincoln, a man for whom I have 
great regard. I cannot refuse you.” The Cardinal was 
so pleased with Miss Ream that he made her a valuable 
gift, a few days since, of a large medallion. It is an ivory 
head of Christ, purely cut, and set in gold and white en- 
amel—a very handsome work of art, as well as a beauti- 
ful ornament. 


Tae DICKENS FAMILY Re-untrED.—A London cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune thus speaks of the 
Dickenses: “A complete reconciliation has taken place 
between Mrs. Dickens and her sister, and—it seems too 
painful to add—between Mrs. Dickens and her eldest 
daughter. A few days there was a meeting between 
the three; much shedding of tears and poignancy of 
feeling; but the end is as I have described. It would 
appear that it was the deceased alone who stood in the 
way. His death unites the children to the mother, and 
sister to sister! One wishes the veteran Mr. Hi 4 
whose death occurred a few montis since, could have 
witnessed this meeting. Mr. Hozarth, who was the in- 
timate friend of Walter Scott, and who often sat with 
Wilson, in the “Ambrosial Nights,” was a singularly 
tender-hearted man, and no one can exaggerate the 
grief which he felt at the difference between his daugh- 
ters. I have heard his voice break as he spoke of it. 
He liked his son-in-law, and was once exceedingly proud 
of him; but, after the separation, he could not bear to 
hear his name mentioned. His sympathies were solely 
with the wife, and it appeared as though some loved 
ideal was shattered when Dickens told his wife he could 
live with her no longer. 

Tue New York correspondent of the Boston Post 
writes :— 


“Workingwomen, as a class, that is, shop girls, store 
girls, etc., are not, of course, so well paid as men, but 
some receive very good salaries nevertheless. 
telegraphers, for instance, are paid from $15 to $20 a 
week, A first-class sewing-machine operator can earn 
$15 a week, though the majority do not earn more than 
half that. Good female teachers in private and public 
schools get from $600 to $1000 a year. The better 
class of dressmakers and forewomen in sewing estab- 
lishments average $800 or $900 a year, and some receiv e 
as much as $1200. There are several women employed 
as bookkeepers at salaries of from $16 to $20 a week, 
and their places are just as secure as those of men. But 
all one women have had to learn their business thor- 
oughly. 


ACCORDING to the London Orchestra, there is now 
mere | under M. Roger (the well-known tenor of the 
Grand Opera) an American young lady, whose career 
as a songstress he predicts will be unusually brilliant. 
Roger has a private theater, in which the pupils frequent- 
ly appear. The audience is com di of managers of 
Operas, composers and musical critics, and is as compe- 
tent an asseinbly as could well be collected. ‘They con- 
firm M. Roger’s predictions. The young lady is Miss 
Mackie, and she has adopted for the stage the pseudonym 
Mile. Gaetano. She — in Paris generally for a Span- 
iard. and she looks like a daughter of Seville. Her ad- 
mirers also credit her with great beauty. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS 


SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School ia 
America, 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and of- 
fers a more healthy menta! stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder~ 
garten, a Training-School and an Acadamic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 


For further particulars address 
JAMES T, ALLEN, 


Aug. 6. West Newton, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars add the Seerctary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 








3 ont 28 Secend Avenue, New York City. 
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movement. We grew curious. What is the power of | the bondage of petticoats, corsets and Indian gew-gaws, 


not care toaffiliate with any of the parties now nominat- ; 
the French mitrailleuse? We looked it up. Here is | than to give her the franchise. If all women were free 
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SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


Our previous offer of the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL for five 
months has been very acceptable, and largely accepted. 
Great numbers have availed themselves of the generous 
offer to put the paper in the hands of their friends, who 
will continue it, in most instances, on their own ac- 
count. 

We have now another proposition. Wr WILL SEND 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY 
CENTS, commencing with the first week of September. 
Here is a great chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. Subscribe for 
your friends. Persuade others to subscribe for it. If 
every one of our subscribers will devote half a day to 
canvassing for the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list ina 
fortnight. 
taneous effort to add this thousand names to our list. 
With the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage meeting 
to be held in Boston the 29th of September, and with 
the preparations for the Woman Suffrage Bazar, which 
is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, with- 


We urge all our readers to unite in a simul- 


out any change from the original plan, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR 


MONTHs! 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The friends of WoMAN SUFFRAGE, men and women 
of Massachusetts, are invited to meet in Mass CONVEN- 
TION in Boston, at Tremont Temple, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 20th, at 10 A. M., to consider our political duties 
in the coming Campaign. 


JULIA WARD HOWE, President. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D., } 
Lucy STONE, 

Mary E SARGENT, 

JACOB M. MANNING, D. D., 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

Many A, LIVERMORE, 


Comunittee. 








WENDELL PHILLIPS FOR GOVERNOR. 


At a Labor Convention held in Worcester last week, 
which was exceedingly dignified and temperate in 
speech and action, the Labor Reformers nominated 
Wendell Phillips as Governor, which nomination he has 
accepted by a published letter. The Prohibitionists 
have also nominated him, but, as we understand it, they 
have sent him no letter announcing his nomination, nor 
has he formally accepted it. His decision must be in- 
ferred, we are told, by his antecedents. 

What course will be taken by the advocates of Wo- 
man Sutfrage, remains to be seen. There is a very 
strong desire on the part of the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage to aid toward Mr. Phillips’ election, and this 
many will do, whether or not there is a political Wo- 
man Suffrage party organized, and a ticket made up by 
them. “Woman Sutfrage means Temperance,” is one 
of our articles of faith, and most of the Woman Suffrage 
people can advocate Mr. Phillips’ election on the plat- 
form of Prohibition as earnestly as from their own pecul- 








iar standpoint. | 


ing him. 
An enthusiastic young friend, to whom Mr. Phillips’ 
life is a great hope and an inspiration, closes a letter, just 
received, by adapting to him the following words of 
Whittier, from his “Pine Tree,” if we remember aright :— 
Here’s the man for Massachusetts, here’s the voice to 
speak her free! 

Here’s the hand to light up bonfires, from her moun- 
tains to the sea! 

And the “Daughters of the Pilgrims” proudly rise from 
their despair, 

They have one to break the silence! One for them to do 
and dare! 

They have found him, one right worthy to lift up the 
Bay State's shield, 

And to plant again the Pine Tree in her banner’s tatter- 
ed field! 

P. S.—Since the above was in type, and as we go to 
press, we have read the manuscript of a letter from 
Wendell Phillips, in acceptance of the nomination of 
the Prohibition party—an unequivocal, unflinching and 
manly letter. It will be published in to-morrow morn 
ing’s papers. This will silence forever all suggestions of 
“duplicity” and “trickery” —suggestions, which Mr. Phil- 
lips’ past history had already rendered unworthy. 

Sept. 14. 
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A MUNIFICENT BEQUEST TO WOMEN. 


Long before the death of John Simmons, a recently 
deceased citizen of Boston, it was known to a few who 
were interested, that he would leave at his death a mag- 
nificent provision for the education of women. He has 
deceased, and his will is now published. He has be- 
queathed the sum of one million four hundred thousand 
dollars to establish an institution to be called the Sim- 
mons Female College, for the purpose of giving women 
a thorough practical education in medicine, music, 
drawing, designing, telegraphy, and other branches of 
art, science and industry, calculated to enable the schol- | 
ars to acquire an independent livelilood. It far exceeds 
in amount, any bequest ever before made for a similar 
object in Massachusetts. The property bequeathed 
consists of some of the most valuable store property in 
this city, and it is to be held without reduction and un- 
impaired, for the establishment and maintenance of this 
institution. 

Mr. Simmons was led to make this disposition of his 
property, by observing in the course of his business— 
manufacturing and trading in men’s clothing—how un- 
skilled most women are as workers. He was constantly 
applied to by poor women for work, which they were 
unable to do, from their lack of skill. He resolved to 
help remedy their ignorance, and accumulated and 
saved property for this purpose. 

It isa noble bequest for a most worthy object. Nev- 
er could it be more opportune. The whole world is 
awaking to the duty of enlarging woman’s sphere of 
work and usefulness. The pressure in this direction is 
every day becoming greater. Workingwomen them- 
selves are clamoring for larger opportunities, and a bet- 
ter chance in the world. And this one noble act of gen- 
erosity, aside from its own intrinsic value, will beget 
others. It will prove contagious. It will be the parent 
of more like it. 

We thank God devoutly, for all these indications that 
the world is brightening for women, and especially for 
those whose path has hitherto been the darkest. If 
the beatified dead are conscious of what transpires 
here—and can we doubt it?-—then must the happiness 
of heaven be intensified to the translated benefactor, | 
by witnessing the gratitude his good deed has awakened | 
in the hearts of women—gratitude, which in many 
instances, could find no other vent than thankful tears. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Woman Suffrage Convention at Hartford, on Fri- 


day week, was quite successful, and among the speakers 
were Rev. Mrs. Hanaford of New Haven, Rev. Miss 





That there is any antagonism between these three re- Brown of Bridgeport, Miss Sarah E. Russell of New 


forms we deny. 
pathy betweenthem. We have no doubt the Labor Re- 
form, as it grows, and has experience, will become wiser. 
That it will eliminate many of its most obnoxious and 
unsound features, and, under wise leadership, take on 
more character, and develop more genuine good sense. 
That it has a great, vital principle at bottom, we see 
very clearly. That there is anything more objectionable 
in the platform laid down by the Labor Reform Conven- 
tion last week, at Worcester, on which the party pro- 
poses to stand, than there is in any and every political 
platform, we cannot see. Except in one point, it seems 
to us sound and sensible. More than this. We expect 


There is, instead, much genuine sym- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Haven, Prof. Stowe, and several others. The treasur- 
er’s report of the State association showed that the re- 
ceipts last year were $471, and the expenses $490, leav- 
a balance of $19 on the money side. The promised 
letter of our correspondent, Rey. Mrs. Hanaford, giving 
a readable account of the convention, has not come to 
hand, as we go to press. 


Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of Council Blutfs, lowa, pays 
the following deserved tribute to Mrs. Cutler, who is not 
excelled by any one as a powerful logician, and a wise, 
discreet and reliable worker :— 


Mrs. Cutler has been spending a week with me and is 
still here. Our people are greatly pleased with her. I 


at no remote time that these three reforms will affiliate, | only wish we had the money to pay her fairly, so that 


will join hands, and become one—a “three-fold cord, not 
easily broken.” Then, if not now, this “trinity in unity” 
will elect its candidate for Governor. 
of our own friends will laugh at such a prophecy as 
Utopian ; nevertheless, that is our belief. 

We confess that we do not quite like the present po- 
sition of Mr. Phillips in reference to the Prohibition par- 
ty. We cannot see any just reason why he should not, 

_in this matter, as in that of Labor Reform, “show his 
band.” While we, personally, with many others, need 
no re-deelaratiou from him of his temperance principles, 
there is, iu this studied reticence, something which cay- 
illers may pronounce “duplicity’—although we scorn 
the word in connection with Mr. Phillips’ name. Still, 
\we do not quite like this reticence, and hope the cavilling 
. of the press, on this point, may be silenced by a sufficient 
. explanation. 

The rare and brilliant manhood of Mr. Phillips—his 
ansullied purity of life and character—his nobility of 
aim—and his lifedong championship of the cause of the 
poor and humble, the oppressed and enslaved, and of 
those who had no other helper, will win him many-.a 
vote in the coming election, from men who have for 
long years, if not always, refused to vote, and who will! 
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We expect many | j 





we might engage her to spend much timein our State, 
and visit every town throughout its length and breadth. 
I am sure she could do the cause much service, and is 
ust the woman we need. She goes from here to Leaven- 
worth in a few days, and then on to Denver. 


We publish to-day the first of a series of articles on 
“Woman's Legal Status,” a very important subject, pre- 
pared expressly for the Woman’s JoURNAL by John 
Whitehead, Esq., an eminent and reliable lawyer of New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

The subject is one in which every woman is personal- 
ly interested. As daughter, wife, mother or widow, the 
information they contain may be of great value to her- 
self. Mr. Whitehead believes in Woman Sutfrage, “be- 
cause women have rights to maintain and wrongs to 
remedy.” No one can read his calm and temperate 
statement of the law, asit has been and as it still is, 
without feeling tne truth of the political maxim that 
“No class can safely be trusted to do justice to another 
class.” That maxim is terribly exemplified in jts appli- 
cation to woman. We bespeak for Mr. Whitelead’s 
valuable articles the careful perusal they so well deserve. 


A Chicago Advance recently pronounced the Wo- 





MAN’S JOURNAL to be the mitrailleuse of the woman 


the answer :— 


In the present European war much is said about the 
destructive effects of the mitrailleur. 


| in body and mind, there is no power on this earth that 
could keep the ballot out of their hands—on account of 


| Sex. 
This weapon was | men has, in the order of events, accidentally developed in 


But as the reform for the enfranchising of wo- 


invented a few years ago, but recently many improve-| the public mind first—of course I accept the situation, 


ments have been made in it. Those now in use in the| and labor for that end—feeling that when this s 


French army consist merely of a series or cluster of rifle 
barrels fastened together, and so arranged that the 
whole charge can be fired either as a volley or in single 
shots. The fire is communicated by means of a percus- 
sion cap or fuse from one barrel to another. By the 
use of separate cartridge blocks, the efficiency of the mi- 
trailleur is greatly increased, inasmuch as the blocks 
can be reloaded by one party of gunners while others are 
discharging the gun. A horizontal motion can be given 
to it, so that the firing my run along the line of the 
enemy. A mitrailleur consisting of thirty-seven guns 
can be drawn by two horses, aud worked by one oificer 
and five, or even three men. 

All right. We accept the compliment,with thanks. 
Try again, good Advance. Keep on calling names. We 
can stand it just as long as you can. 


Judge Barnard, of New York,in charging the Grand 
Jury of the Oyer and Terminer Court, one day of last 
week, spoke in this gloomy language, as truthful as it is 
gloomy :— 

“I presume that from this time onward, this Court 
will have to be in almost a continuous session, until 
such time as a generation shall have passed away, so 
that the vast majority of men now engaged in the com- 
mission of crime shall either be incarcerated, run away 
or dead. I use the word generation, because history 
tells us that after every great war it requires a genera- 
tion to clear out the bad men that have grown bad, as 
camp followers, swindiers and robbers.” 


in the face of this fact, which is everywhere admitted, 
the Chicago Advance dares ignore history, and so far 
turn its back on morality and Christianity as to call 
war “one of the leading activities” of the world, and to 
argue that it is so desirable an “activity,” that woman's 
inability to participate in it should exclude her from 
participation in government, from receiving legal recog- 
nition as man’s equal in right, from having any voice in 
framing the laws by which she is governed, and electing 
the oflicers who shall execute them. “Lf the blind lead 
the blind, shall they not both fall into the same ditch ?’’ 


We are requested, by the proper authorities, to copy 
the following “caution” from the city dailies, which we 
do regretfully. Regretfully, for it can never be other- 
wise than painful, for one women, or a body of women 
to seek the withdrawal of confidence from another, in 
whom the public have half believed. We have long 
known, however, that the following “caution” was nee- 
essary, and it has not been issued a moment too early. 
There has never been the remotest probability that a 
paper like that indicated below would be started, and 
money given towards it is money lost. 

The Daughters of St. Crispin formerly placed Mrs. Em- 
mie A. Lane in positions which implied that she enjoyed 
their confidence, and was therefore entitled to the con- 
fidence of the public; and the fact of her having been 
placed in such positions is now being used to quiet the 
suspicions that have arisen in relation to the actual uses 
of the moneys collected by her, upon the representation 
that she is about to start ajournal—Work and Wages— 
to be devoted to the interests of workingwomen, 
and in opposition to female suffrage. The Executive 
Board of the Daughters of St. Crispin therefore deem it 
proper to inform the public, that Mrs. Lane no longer 





2 tep is 
taken, the next step will be dress reform. ° 





A lady, writing from Haverhill, Mass., who is a con- 
stant reader of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, hits the Chica- 
go Advance very slyly in the following extract :— 


I have just renewed my subscription to the JournNAL 
and I wish to thank you and your associates for giving 
us such a paper. I take the Advance also. Both come 
the saine day, into the same box. I think it must be a 
trial to the Advance to be boxed up for even a short 
time with so much heresy. It is really amusing to ob- 
serve how much talk that paper makes concerning a 
cause, which it proclaims is “dying out.” I cannot do 
without the JoURNAL. I have given away every num- 
ber so far, and know that they are read thoroughly, 





One of our Western correspondents, whom we knew 
in the West, as a young lady, a lecturer, and the comp- 
trolling clerk of a Western House of Representatives 
corrects our mis-direction of letters to her in the fol- 
lowing charming manner :— 


Your letter and papers are received. You address 
me as “Miss.” Don't you remember Il married about a 
year ago, and don’t you know that I have the dearest 
little boy-baby that ever came into this world of ours? 
I have fulfilled now all requirements prescribed by mor- 
tal man, as wellas God. I am a wife and a mother— 
am entwined in the dearest, holiest ties known to earth, 
The sex of my baby will lead me to battle more brave- 
ly still for Woman Suffrage, that for me, there may never 
dawn that mortifying day when my son shall have the 
power to dictate laws to his mother, and to mark out her 
course of action. 





A friend in a town of Vermont, which for sufficient 
reasons shall be nameless, makes a good suggestion. A 
very valuable book might be made up, in the manner 
indicated :— 


I have read each paper carefully myself, and as I am 
Librarian of ——,I have managed to have it do good ser- 
vice to others, It every paper that you publish could 
have a large circulation, 1 think the good time would 
come soon. The paper is so good that IL think it ought 
to have an index of the contents to each number. At 
the end of year, a volume of selections from the Jour- 
NAL might be made that would be very valuable. [ 
find every point of the woman question discussed, ex- 
plained and enforced in language so brief and clear, that 
i think it worth while to use these articles again, and the 
trouble of compiing or selecting them would be small, 
compared to their permanent value, 





A literary lady, whose articles attract and win univer- 
sal attention and praise, gives us a bird’s eye view of 
the difficulties under which she completed her last pub- 
lished work :— 


I wrote that sketch in a domestic whirlwind, and was 
not sure that anybody could make sense of it, or that it 
had much sense. My subject would have inspired me 
if “everybody” hadn’t happened. First, the oue solitary 
servant would go to pick hops when there was a family 
of twelve, and the old lady a confirmed invalid and un- 
able to leave her room. Then the old gentleman got 
sick. Then everybody, that ever heard of any member 
of the family, came visiting. Then a daughter at the 
West came home with a whirlwind of a boy. Then the 
year and a half old baby of another daughter who has 


holds any official position in this Order, nor is the Order | been homme all summer must be weaned. And then, to 


to be considered as in any way indorsing any projects in 
which she may be concerned. 
Per order of the Executive Board. 
FRANCEs R. JoNEs, G. Secretary. 

STONEHAM, Sept. 10, 1870 

The New York Nation publishes extracts from a pri- 
vate letter of “one of the most eminent of living Eng- 
lish women,”—whom we have private reasons for believ- 
ing to be Florence Nightingale—criticizing that paper 
for its position in reference to the infamous “Contagious 
Diseases Acts” of England. The lady fairly makes her 
case, and shows the Vttion to be wrong. 

In reply, the New York oracle declares very curtly, 
that in the methods of English women in reference to 
these “Acts,” it has seen additional reasons for believing 
that the world will be none the better for female suf- 
frage, and may be somewhat the worse—that it judges, 
from all it hears and reads, there is no subject on which 
women are less fit to legislate or influence legislation 


of their opinions upon it—either oral or written—in 
which the most important fact—the one which makes 
any regulation of the matter ne essary—was not passed 
over in silence or treated as of small consequence, 
When women can speak on the subject of the sexual 
relation trom a legislative standpoint, it will be worth 
their while to give their opinions—and they are by no 
means devoid of them. At present, they observe—not 
indifferently—how papers like the Nation and Chicago 
Advance please all classes of licentious men, liber- 
tines, brothel-keepers, and destroyers of womanly vir- 
tue, everywhere. And this they most certainly do, by 
their immoral and unchristian utterances concerning 
the sexual relation. However it may be with the Na- 
tion and Advance, “Gop is no respecter of persons.” 
That there is “sex in guilt,” is denied by Christianity. 
And those who teach otherwise should be repudiated as 
teachers of Christianity, or even of common morality. 





EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


We cut from our private letters a few extracts, which 
are worth giving to our readers, who will be interested 
in their perusal. 


A gentleman of Ohio, deeply interested in the eleva- 
tion and development of woman, and realizing deeply 
her bondage to dress, frees his mind on this subject as 
follows :— 

Reform in dress must come. The present style of wo- 
man’s dress is barbarism—nothing more, nothing less, 
There is not a man in the universe who could “live. 
move, and have a being,” in such a regalia, and enjoy 
good health of body or mind. I had rather cut loose the 
corset-strings of 15,000,000 of American women than to 
put ballots in their hands. I had rather free women from 


| 





cap the climax, Miss Jenny, the daughter who runs the 
machine, and is equal to every emergency, suddenly col- 
lapsed, and we all felt as if the underpinning had fallen 
from under the world. IL washed, ironed, made beds, 
washed dishes, tended baby, and in the intervals ground 
out that sketch. 

I am happy to report the face of affairs improved. 
Old gentleman about. Weather no longer rainy, so 
that young whirlwind can take to the fields. Company 
gone to “pastures new.’ Miss Jenny up, and baby 
nearly convinced that mammas after all are of no particu- 
lar consequence, 

A dear, and long silent friend, resident in Chicago, 
sends us a communication, which will appear next week, 
explaining her neglect of her very able pen, in the fol- 


| lowing jolly fashion :— 





I know you do not care a straw for such communica- 
tions as mine, but some who know my Woman Suffrage 
proclivities express wonder at my supineness,and “Why 
dont you write?” is often asked me tauntingly. My 
limited time and present occupations almost forbid it, 


: ‘ | for, having ceased to be ornamental, and never having 
than the sexual relatiou—that it has seen no statement | . 8 : 6 


been famous for usefulness in household employments, 
my compulsory efforts in that direction are laborious. 
Added to these, I take my turn at baby-tending, (my lit- 
tle granddaughter) sit or stand as a “model” to Nell—an 
artist daughter—now of a fat cook, or anon the head of 
a Roman Senator, and again as a repentant prize-fighter. 
I wash dishes, cook, run of errands, and in short am 


| promoted into the miscellaneous department of the 


household. { aim told that [am again placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Woman Sutirage Association 
in this State. ‘To be sure Lam of no earthly use, and 
begged to be excused, when one of the members naively 
explained, that I looked well, had a broad brow, et¢., 
and people thought I knew something. ‘That will ex- 
plain to you the milk in that cocva-nut. 





Another Chicago correspondent corrects an oft-re- 
peated misstatement of the New York papers, relative 
to Miss Middy Morgan, whom: they persist in calling the 
first woman employed to report markets, races, et. 
She says :— 


I see Miss Middy Morgan, of the New York Tribuue 
—the lady cattle-market reporter—has gone to Bul- 
falo to report the races, and she is said to, be the first 
woman ever so employed. That is not so. Mrs. Eliza 
Mackway of this city, whose pseudonym is “Ruth Hall, : 
reported races for Porter's Spirit of the Times and Wilkes 
Spirit of the Times, some ten or fifteen years ago. The 
records were made up trom these reports. The gentle- 
men of the turt, belonging to Chicago and vicinity, were 
so pleased with Mrs. Mackway's reports, and her superior 
knowledge of horses and horsemanship, which often 
induced buyers of horses to consuit her before purchas- 
ing, that they presented ber with a very handsome 
horse and carriage. Her knowledge of horses, and her 
enthusiasm in all that pertains to them, was so well 
known, that some authority at Washington—connected 
with the Smithsonian Institute or Agricultural Bureau, 
L believe—sent to her for an elaborate paper ov the 
Horses of the Plains aud Pampas, as compared with 
those of New England, paid her handsomely for !t, and 
published it, 
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SHALL THERE BE A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY? 

A mass convention of men and women of Massachu- 
setts, friendly to Woman Suffrage, will meet in Boston at 
Tremont Temple on the 29th inst. It will then and 
there be decided whether the time for political action 
has come. And ifso, what form that action shall take. 

Some reliable friends of the movement fear that im- 
mediate action will be premature. The following ex- 
tract from a letter of the Boston correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, “Warrington,” expresses the 
opinion of one of the most sagacious men in the State :— 

The friends of Woman Suffrage talk of holding a polit- 
ical State convention about the last of this month. The 
more the merrier. Here is a question of right, neces- 
sarily a question of constitution and statute, which must 
be settled, in the first instance, by voting, and which, 
like the anti-slavery cause, is a fairer matter for political 
action than any one of the ten thousand questions of 

hilanthropy, such as the licensing of dram-shops, cap- 
tal punishment, flogging of children in schools, Sunday 
libraries, prison discipline, divorcee, labor, and so on, 
which it is substantially impossible to make a political 
party out of, or one which will last a great while. Those 
‘who are opposed to the continual subjection of woman 
would be justified in rallying as a party, because to deny 
one half the human race the exercise of an inalienable 
right, is a wrong, justifying extreme measures. If the 
time is ripe for a movement, not complicated with others, 
let it come. But I do not expect to see any great re- 
sults this year from the sutirage convention. One 
friend of the cause suggests a gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, and that the women friendly to it be called upon 
to vote, informally, at places selected by themselves in 
every town and city. This would help the agitation and 
get the question talked about, but I contess I have seen 
little good result from the Hyde Park and Vineland ex- 
periments. The argument. which overbears the de- 
mand for Woman Suffrage is that woman is unfit for it 
The apparent reason for this is a total lack of expe- 
rience and responsibility. Men have kept women from 
government ever since the world began, and now insist 
that the hands they have cut off shall work, the eyes 
they have put out shall see, the ears they have stopped 
up shall hear. This is unreasonable, but there is so 
much the more reason why women should not rush into 
amateur government, which will only increase the vol- 
ume of the cry against their incapacity. The whole 
matter must be argued years and years longer, in all its 
branches, before any voting can be done, 

If the closing sentence were amended so as to read as 
follows—* The whole matter must be argued, years 
longer, before the enfranchisement of woman can be 
effected,”—it would probably more exactly express the 
facts of the case and the views of the distinguished 
writer. 

Woman Suffrage cannot be obtained immediately. A 
change in the State constitution is required. This can 
only be made by reiterated legislative action, followed 
by an affirmative vote of the very class who now monop- 
olize the ballot-box. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, therefore, several years must elapse before 
women can vote in Massachusetts. But it does not fol- 
low that the political organization of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage should therefore be postponed. On the 
contrary, it is an argument for organizing without 
delay. 

Let us state some of the advantages of a political or- 
ganization. 

Ist. It will enable women of political talent, and able 
speakers, to exert a mure direct and powerful influence 
upon public sentiment. When women of pure char- 
acter and noble purpose participate in practical political 
campaigns, a great step will be made towards enlisting 
public sympathy in behalf of the disfranchised sex. 
“Warrington” truly says that the apparent reason for ex- 
cluding women from suffrage is “their total lack of ex- 
perience and responsibility.” This idea will be dispelled 
when women become political speakers, 

2d, Because the assistance of women will soon prove 
indispensable to political success. When no party can 
succeed without them, all parties will seek to enlist their 
support. To show the power of that support it is only 
necessary to appeal to our own political history during 
the past thirty years. . 

In 1840, the Whig party elected Harrison and Tyler by 
introducing woman for the first time into their great po- 
litical assemblies. “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” would 
have found “hard cider and coon skins” insufficient to 
stir the ocean of popular enthusiasm, if shrewd political 
managers had not invoked the aid of woman. Her 
presence in the Whig meetings drew hundreds of thou- 
sands from the dull routine of the Democratic gather- 
ings of men alone. The presence of woman was the 
talisman of Whig success. The songs of woman broke 
the spell of “the little Magician,” and drove Van Buren 
from the White House. 

What next? The abolition question gained the ear 
of the people only when it enlisted the aid of woman. 
The Liberty party in Ohio obtained its first animating 
impulse from the thrilling eloquence of Abby Kelley— 
herself an opponent of all political organizations, but an 
inspired champion of the slave! 

The presence of women in Republican meetings, and 
their absence from those of Democrats, were facts con- 
spicuous from the very outset. “John and Jessie” was 
the original watchword. Informally the influence of 
women was always prominent. Who can estimate the 
effect of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
upon the politics of the nation? The conscience and 
enthusiasm of woman elected Lincoln, and sustained the 
Republicans through the war. The hunker Srate of 
Connecticut was carried at the critical moment by the 
eloquent addresses of Anna Dickinson, under the aus- 
pices of the Republican State Committee. 

Woman should assert erselfin polities. Although dis- 
franchised, she can influence the votes of others by work 
and speech in her own behalf. When a woman stood 
at the ballot-box and distribu‘ed labor-reform tickets for 
her favorite candidate, in Boston, two years ago, the as- 
tonishing change of votes effected by one earnest 
woman well nigh converted hopeless defeat into unex- 
pected victory. It is safe to say that the present favor- 
able attitude of the labor-reformers, towards Woman 
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a dozen zealous women, one half of whom were not, at 
first, in favor of the enfranchisement of their sex, and 
none of whom have ever directly forced the question to 
an issue. 

We speak within bounds, when we say that there are 
six ladies in Massachusetts, whose names will readily 
suggest themselves, and who, speaking in behalf of great 
moral and political questions—pleading for universal 
suffrage, temperance and justice—could roll up a larger 
vote for the party they should adopt than any similar 
number of first-class men in the State. 

Not only so. Just as Frederick Douglass and Charles 
Remond did so much by their evident ability to break 
down prejudice against color, reinforcing the logic of 
Garrison and the eloquence of Phillips, so every 
womanly woman, who unites genius with gentleness, 
and eloquence with modesty, will verify the adage that 
“an ounce of example is worth a pound of precept.” 
There is another reason why the friends of Woman 
Suffrage should organize politically. They must learn 
to pull together. It takes time to grow. We may be 
beaten this year—next year—the year after. But we 
shall be stronger after every defeat. It will be under- 
stood that we are a unit to help elect in every town the 
man who is our friend—to help defeat in every town 
the man who is indifferent. Soon, no man who is not 
our friend will stand a chance of nomination. George 
William Curtis says, “Behind every demand for the en- 
largement of the suffrage hitherto, there was always a 
threat.” It will be so in the present case, Our threat 
must be an active, determined organization, in dead 
earnest to dig a political grave for every man who op- 
poses the enfranchisement of the women of Massachu- 
setts. H. B. B. 


LETTER FROM NEW JERSEY. 


VINELAND, N. J., Sept. 7, 1870. 

We are just now luxuriating in an abundance of 
peaches and grapes. Many of the vineyards are heavily 
laden with the purple fruit, which hangs in tempting 
clusters of lusciousness, and fills the air with a winy fra- 
grance. The pickers go down the long rows with large 
trays or baskets, carefully gather the fruit, and carry it 
to the fruit-house, where it issorted and packed in boxes 
usually holding from three to five pounds. Then it is 
put in crates of about two dozen boxes, and sent to mar- 
ket. A friend yesterday shipped twenty-five hundred 
pounds, being his first shipment this season, and the first 
picking from a young vineyard of two acres, which will 
yield this year over three thousand pounds. 

The peach orchards, too, are young, many of them | 
but just coming into bearing. They give bountiful 
crops of their delicious fruit. Yesterday I gathered 
“Late Crawfords” that would delight the eye and the 


compliments,” a basket piled high with the concentra- 
ted sweetness and sunshine of the summer, blushing in 
red-cheeked beauty, and glowing with a yellow glory. 

Yesterday was the regular monthly meeting of our 
county Woman Suffrage Association. These meetings 
always call together some genial people of marked indi- 
viduality. There is the placid figure of the Quaker 
preacher, looking out from her plain cap. She has al- 
ready reached her three-score years and ten, but with 
added years, the strength of her “testimony” in the cause 
of woman increases. Our worthy President, too, is a 
member of the Society of Friends, and an honored 
preacher among them, being often moved by the Spirit 
to lift up her voice in favor of truth and goodness. 
There is a gentleman and his wife, representatives of 
the thought and culture of New England, who are glad 
to help every good cause. Just beside them sits one of 
the wealthiest women in Vineland, who came here from 
the busy West, bringing with her not a little of its rest- 
less energy. 

We talked first of the Boston Bazar, and of our con- 
tribution to it. If you only had the Bazar now, what 
loads of purple grapes and blushing peaches and melt- 
ing pears we could send you! But as it is to be in De- 
cember, our ladies are talking of canned fruit and mar- 
malades, jams and jellies. sweet pickles and ketchups, 
and I doubt not they will send youa goodly gift. Then 
we made arrangements for holding public meetings in 
various parts of the county, and finally appointed a 
committee to call a caucus to nominate a WoMAN Sur- 
FRAGE TICKET, to be voted at the coming election. 

If you will “make the best of it” by running down 
here, Mrs. Editor, we will show you that the heavens do 
not fall, nor does the earth quake, nor do the stars whirl 
into chaos, because women go into a public room, and 
put slips of paper into a ballot-box. And we will show 
you a regular Woman Suffrage ticket, which not a few 
men will deposit in the regular ballot-box. 

OscaR CLUTE. 





A GOOD APPOINTMENT. 


Miss Mary Dame, of Newport, R. I., has been ap- 
pointed Teacher of English Composition at Vassar 
College. It is an admirable appointment, which will at 
once secure for this institution a very high standard in 
this difficult department. Miss Dame is a graduate of 
the Friends’ Academy in Providence, R. L, and is the 
young lady whose remarkable success as a proof-reader 
was mentioned in an article entitled “Room Higher Up,” 
in the fourth number of this JouRNAL. At the “Univer- 
sity Press,” in Cambridge, she secured the highest repu- 
tation in that difficult vocation, and had the opportunity 
of correcting the inaccuracies or inelegancies of some of 
the most eminent American writers. On such points 
she is already a high authority, and as by reasonof her 
sex, her services as teacher cannot be used at any of our 
older colleges, it is well that they should be secured at 
Vassar. In view of the apparent difficulty of obtaining 
competent assistance in this department at Harvard, it 
seems a pity that women must be prohibited from teach- 





PRO BONO PUBLICO. 

From articles recently published in the papers, it appears that 
certain ladies have been seriously affected by wearing chignons 
manufactured of the South American Jute. 

The writer of the present article does not propose to recommend 
or discourage the use of the chignon referred to, but simply to 
give the public the benefit of his experience as a manufacturer, 
which may be of service to purchasers. 

Being thoroughly acquainted with the process of manufactur- 
ing imitation-hair goods, the writer will state some facts relative 
to the quality and handling of the material which is put in the 
chignon—supposed to contain the little parasites which are said 
to have done so much mischief. 

It is a well-known fact that in all kinds of manufacturing busi- 
ness different qualities of goods have to be made to satisfy the de- 
mands of the trade, hence very cheap chignons were introduced, 
and for some time past have been extensively worn. 

The material put in this class of goods is of the cheapest kind— 
the refuse or waste of jute—having a nominal value in the trade: 
when dyed, of about four or five cents per pound, it being a 
bulky article, the usual plan of storage will be found in some dir- 
ty loft, where it may remain for months. In this condition it 
may be possible for insects to gather; and when carelessly and 
rapidly manufactured—as all cheap goods have to be—are not dis- 
covered. 

When the very cheap goods were introduced into the market, the 
demand and sale were almost unprecedented—the majority want- 
ing cheap chignons—the result for the time was nearly to stop the | 
manufacture and sale of the better quality of goods, which could | 
with perfect safety and truth be warranted free of insects of every 
name and description. 

The writer has no doubt that the first imitation-hair chignons 
were manufactured and introduced by Me. M. COHEN & 
CO., now carrying ov their Factory at Nes 50 Temple 
Place, Boston, and their Retail Stores, The Neapolitan 
Hair Emporiam, No. 118 Tremont Street, and Pe= 
ravian Uair Store, No. 13 Summer Street, Boston, 
—also, Peruvian Haim Srore, No. 68 MeeriMack STREET, 
LowkLL. 

The writer, having fully convine:d himself of the careful man- 
ner in which the chignons and other styles of imitation-hair 
goods are manufactured at the factory of the aforesaid firm, will 
with the consent of the proprietors, and for the purpose of show" 














impart to the public their method of manufacturing. | 
The jute, as imported by them, is hackled into switch material, | 
dyed, and again hackied into very fine switches. The stock is | 
then divided into certain quantities, each sufficient for one chig- | 
non, and of which one half, about two ounces, is for the face of | 
the chignon, and is thoroughly examined, combed and brushed, | 
while the other half is used for rats or filling. Thereafter the one 
part for rats is divided into three or four small pieces, and each 
separately goes through the process of crimping with the use of a 
powerful and extremely hot crimping-machine, making the filling | 
for the chignon curly and light. The material under process is | 
constantly kept in clean wooden boxes, and finally is delivered to 
the maker, who, after braiding and carefully handling, delivers 
the chignon to the overseer or the proprietors for examination, 

In not adopting the manufacture of the cheaper chignon with 
tow or waste filling, the aforesaid firm of M. M. COHEN & 
CO, had to stop manufacturing for the jobbing trade, but have 
continued, with their own manufacture, to supply their retail es- 
tablishments, as before mentioned; and the store now called the 
Neapolitan Hair and Glove Emporium, at No, 118 
Tremont Street, which bas been established only one year, 


palate of any epicure, and a friend has just sent, “with | has in this short period met with greater success than any other 


hair store in the country. Sept. 17. 


HYDE PARK SEMINARY. 


i 





It is the design of this Institution to furnish a thorough and 
practical education to women at the lowest possible cost. 

Students will be furnished with board at cost, which may be 
brought as low as $2.00 per week, and will not exceed $2.50 

In order to reduce the expense of board so low, each student 
will be required to give one hour per day to household pursuits. 

Employment will be furnished to those desiring it, which will 
materially lessen these already reduced expenses. 

For the present we shall undertake only machine-sewing, plain 
and ornamental needlework, drawing on wood and ornamental 
painting, and the manufacture of hose and other garments with 
knitting-machines. 

For further information address 


Mts. C. V. WAITE, Principal, 
Sept. 17. 161 La Salle Sis CHICAGO, 


WANTED, 
By a widow lady, a situation as housekeeper in a private family. 


Address Office Woman's JoURNAL, Boston. 2t Sept. 17. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 

Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial Teeth that can be made for the same price you pay for most 
of the poorest work. Nu cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 
provement worth having that is invented, can be tound at my of- 
tice; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’ experience. Fresh gas ev- 
ery day. DR. J. As BROWN, 19 Winter St. 3m Sept. 17. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibu! Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, H.vliand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all ; 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OFFICE--579 T t Street 
mear Union Park, ' Boston, 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 


ing the public the difference between a cheap and a good article, | y,, 


TO LET, a suite of four Unfurnished Lodging Rooms, at 
1041 WASHINGTON STREET, near Dover. Inquire at the store 
below. st Sept. 17. 

NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANTEL =. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, ston, 
TIAIR-CUT'twe & WIG-MAK ER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair ent in the neatest style. 

Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 8m July 16 


* THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 











Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 

EACH MACHINE will be suppHed with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. ‘ 


Terms made to sult Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas, R. W. DREW, Gey. Acent. 
July 16. 6m 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman's Suffrage Association. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 
No 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.8. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869, 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman's Right and the Public 
Welfare.’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEORGE WLLLIAM CURTIS—“ Fair Play for Women,” 

An Address delivered before the American Woman Suf- 

frage Association, in Steinway Hall, New York, May 12, 

1870. 


— 
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For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Piace, Beston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
(GF Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt 
6 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart MILv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


«<The Commonwealth,’?’ 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL GoOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense, To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 


LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 

INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 





[From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness, It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonirea/th sent to me here, regularly, I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out gives me a feelin, 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians ha: 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

{From the Boston 7ran t.) 

The Commonwea/th is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. it is frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 
ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communtwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy, one year, to city subseribers........... ++ 83.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers............. 2.50 
(He Remit funds in Money Onvenrs or RecisTereD LETTERS 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 
(“Tue CoMMONWEALTH,”’) 
8 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass. 5 tt 


NEW BATH ROOMS! 
We would respectfully inform the public that we have just fitted 


up several elegant Bath Rooms. We solicit a generous patron- 
age. Price of single bath, 30 cts., or 4 tickets for $1. 


PFANNER & BRO... 
62 Jefferson St., DAYTON, O. 20t- 


MRS. LEYON. 


Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 
554 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 


Apr. 9. 


Aug. 13. 














Suffrage, is mainly due to the services rendered by half 


ing there as well as learning. T. W. H. 


excepted. ly Jan, 15, 


June 18. 8m 
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BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


When did we go to the Michigan woods? 

I only know 
That the air was sweet with the low white clover, 
And the honey-bee, the wild free rover, 

Had never far to go. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That the fire-weed flamed crimson higher and higher, 
Till only one blossom crowned the spire, 
While below, the seeds lay side by side, 
Ready to fly out far and wide, 
As the winds might chance to blow. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods ? 
I only know 
That the elder-blossoms grew white, then brown, 
Then the scarlet berries hung heavily down, 
Over the green below. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods ? 
I only know 

That the thistle flung open his armor green 

Till his purple silken vest was seen, 

Then changed to 2 fairy in gossamer grace, 

That brushed with her silvery robes my face, 
As she floated high and low. 


When did we leave the Michigan woods ? 
I only know 

That clusters of asters purple and white, 

And the golden-rod like a flash of light, 
Had set all the roads aglow. 


When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I can only say 

That the yellow poplars trembled over 

Where the weary bee hunted in vain for clover 
The morning we came away. 

Sr. Leuts, Me. 


AT LAST. 


BY “1, 1.” 





Oh, the years I lost before I knew you, love! 
Oh, the hills I climbed and came not to you, love! 
Ah! who shall render unto us, to make us glad, 
The things which for and of each other’s sake 

We might have had? 


If you and I had sat and played together, love— 
Two speechless babies—in the summer weather, love; 
By one sweet brook, whieh, though it dried up long ago, 
Still makes for me to-day a sweeter song, 

Than all I know— 


If hand in haad through the mysterious gateway, love, 
Of womanhood, we had first looked, and straightway, 
love 
Had whispered to eaeh other, softly, ere it yet 
Was dawn, what now in noonday heat and fear 
We both forgot— 


If ali of this had added its completeness, love, 

To every hour, would it be added sweetness, love ? 

Could I know sooner whether it were well or ill 

With thee? one wish could I more surely tell? 
More swift fulfill? 


Ah! vainly thus I sit and dream and ponder, love, 
Losing the precious present while I wonder, love, _ 
About the days in which you grew and came to be 
So beautiful, and did not know the name 

Or sight of me. 


But all lost things are in the angel’s keeping, love ; 

No past is dead for us, but only sleeping, love. 

The years of heaven will all earth’s little pain make 
good ; 

Together there we can begin again 
In babyhood. 

—“Old and New.” 














ACTING “CMTE WOMEN.” : 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


I. HOW IT BEGAN. 

The first words I heard about acting “Little Women,” 
at Bayside, on that particular Saturday morning, were 
these. We were sitting on the beautiful piazza that over- 
looks the bay, when Annie came running out and said 
anxiously, “O, Lucy, can you make a Black Demon out 
of little Clarence ?” 

Now Clarence was a very gentle little boy, six years 
old, and the son of an Episcopal clergyman. So I was a 
little startled, and felt anxious to know what Lucy would 
say. 

“TI suppose I could make one,” she said thoughtfully, 
“if there were anything to make him of.” 

“Well,” said Annie, doubtfully, “there is a black vel- 
vet sack trimmed with red, and just as much black and 
red paper as you want.” 

“That is enough,’’ said the best mamma, as Rose calls 
her. 

“Plenty,” said Lucy. 
Demon out of that.” 

Then it was all explained. Annie and her friend 
Marian had dramatized Miss Alcott’s story of “Little 
Women”—that is, they had picked out scenes and con- 
versation here and there, and made a play of it, such as 
children could act. They had performed it once already 
in New York, and now they were to act it again at Bay- 


“Anybody could make a Black 











side. It was to be in one eof the scien and only the 
family and the neighbors were tocome. They found 


. that the room would hold just thirty chairs, besides 


stools in front for the little ones. 

“And Miss Mary will help us,” said Annie, “just as 
she did in our play last year. She will bring Mr. Leslie 
to act John Brooke, and she will be Mrs. March and 
Aunt March too (because they are never on the stage 

| together), and she will be stage-manager and prompter, 
+ if we need her, and she will ring the bell.” 

Then I knew that all would go very well, for Miss 
Mary and Mr. Leslie were quite used to private theatri- 
cals, and she had acted a dozen times or more, and Mr. 

| Leslie had appeared as “Hamlet” in a real tow wig like 
Mr. Fechter’s, only twice as long. No fear for them; 

| and the children, too, had acted before, in little farces and 
charades. Will was seventeen, and Annie was fifteen, 
and their neighbor, “t’other Annie” (as William Henry 
would say), was fourteen, and so was Lizzie their friend, 
and dear little Marie was eight and often seemed the 

_most grown-up of the whole party. If they could not 

|act “Litthe Women,” who could? No fear of them, 

| either. 

| If I had invited all the children in town who would 
have liked to see that play,I suppose I should have 
asked a thousand; but I only begged leave to bring 

| three dear little neighbors of mine, sisters, and I do 

| think they were glad enough forthe whole town. They 
| said they would really and truly rather see it, than any- 

| thing in the world. <A circus was nothing toit. There 
| was a circus that very afternoon, and they did not care 
to go. Then the evening came, and we all crowded 
into the parlor at Bayside, and we sat as close tothe 

| curtains as we could, and the very smallest children 

| were put on very small stools in front, so that if they 

[went to sleep and fell off, they would not have far to 

|tumble. And then fhe play began. 

Il, THE PERFORMANCE. 

| ‘This was the bill of the play :— 

' BAYSIDE THEATRE. 

} Saturday, June 18, 1870. 

| “LittLe WOMEN,” IN 81X ACIS. 


Dramatized by the members of the Bayside Theatrical Troupe. 
Given for the first time in this city, and the second time in Amer- 
ica. 

Dramatis Persone. 
I i he al tical Miss my 


gue Mareh j 
Mi ah scstractecscoctsad Annie the neighbor, (‘t’other ‘Anute”, 
ais bb0b66b00 0906008 cderencegendeaes enonceeesesiccceenes Lizzie 
DIAG on occcccccccccccceccccccccsccvcccccccvccesccecesooeces Marie. 
Biles 0200000040004 paceenncdnecencenadeneeenes secaeenaseea Will. 
SORE TROUT, 66 cc cvcccccccsctocesesctovcccococscoees Mr. Leslie. 
ACT. 1. Home. ACT. Il. Being neighborly. ACT. III. The 
Witch's Curse, an operatic tragedy, ACT. 1V. C 7 Laurence. 


ACT. V. Aunt March settles the question, ACT. VI. Where is 


he going? 

First, the curtain rose, and for a wonder went smooth- 
ly up. The children had coaxed “the best mamma” to 
letthem have the green “rep”’ curtains from the dining- 
room, and these they had stitched together in pairs. 
They were drawn aside with cords and pulleys by two 
small boys, who usually became so interested in the play 
at the exciting parts that they forgot to let them down, 
no matter how hard Miss Mary rang the bell. But they 
were always ready to pull them up, and this time the 
curtain rose on what they called the “parlor scene.” 

There was a room with chairs and a fireplace. There 
was a real fender, and some Jarge brass andirons, and 
some real sticks to burn—but the fireplace itself was 
made of wood and green paper, and when Jo leaned 
against it too hard it was apt to tilt up alittle. Jo was sit- 
ting by it on the floor, in a dark blue dress, with a collar 
quite on one side, and at first she was knitting, and 
then she sucked a large stick of candy, and then she 
blew the bellows with great energy. The other girls were 
sitting about in chairs. Meg, in black and white plaid, 
was knitting a stocking, and Beth, in a gray and blue 
flannel, was toasting a slice of bread; while little Amy, 
in red flannel, was reading in the great arm-chair. Our 
Amy was only about half as tall as her sister Jo, and, 
moreover, had short hair, which would never do for the 
dainty young lady in the story. So the older girls had 
got for her a “Japanese switch” that cost thirty-three 
cents, and this had been crimped in the most elegant way, 
and you should have seen what care she took of it. You 
should have heard her say “label” and “statistical” and 
“vocabulary,” and all of little Amy’s big words; for 
though she knew her part as well as anybody, and spoke 
very distinctly, yet those words were rather large for 
her small mouth, at best, and so she found it very easy 
to say them wrong. She was a very precise little lady, 
I assure you, and did not like it at all when Jo lounged 
on the floor, and whistled, and examined the heels of 
her boots “in a gentlemanly manner.” Then when 
the four girls were planning about their tragedy, “The 
Witch’s Curse,” you should have seen Jo give Amy a 
lesson in acting. Our great, tall, fearless Jo went rush- 
ing across the stage with her hands clasped, exclaiming 
“Roderigo! save me, save me!” Then she flung herself 
down in one corner, thumping her elbow hard, and 
then rubbing it harder, Then Amy tried to imitate 
this—gliding gently a few steps, then kneeling very 
carefully on one small knee, and lying down very softly, 
not rumpling her dress nor her crimps one bit. After 
that, we saw that Jo and Amy understood their parts; 
and Meg, too, was very wise and grown-up, compared to 
the others, and Beth was very gentle, and sang “Birds 
in their little nests agree,” when her sisters disputed. 
Then in came Mrs. March from her walk, just as it is in 
the book, you know, and after their talk they sang 
their evening hymn; and that was the first act. 

The second act showed Laurie in his sick room. He 
satin his arm-chair by an open window, looking very 
languid. Presently Jo threw something against the 
window, from the outside, and he looked up. Then we 
heard her merry voice asking him if he was sick? if he 
didn’t want somebody to read. to him? if there wasn’t 
some nice girl he knew? and when he said sadly, “I 
don’t know any,” she said, “You know me,” in a way 
that set us all laughing. Jo was really outside the 
window, near the street; but my little girls in the audi- 








ence did not know that, and thought it was only a win- 
dow on the stage, and they kept saying, “Why, it looks 
like real ground, out there!’ “Why, there are people 
passing in the street!” “Why, there’s a white horse!’ 
And I could hardly make them understand that it was 
a real window, and that the people outside were the 
passers-by, who had stopped to hear what Jo was saying. 

But while Jo was running round to enter the room, 
you should have seen Master Laurie jump up and run 
to the looking-glass, and brush his hair and arrange his 
collar! Then back he sank into the easy chair. In 
came Jo, wearing mittens and a waterproof, and carrying 
a saucer of blanc mange for Laurie to eat. How she 
did feed him, poor boy! popping it in in great gulps into 
his mouth, and chattering as fast as her tongue could 
go. She was to have brought in a kitten, also, the pret- 
tiest little kitten, which I myself had given the children, 
a few days before, and which had been named Rosebud ; 
but Rosebud had run away, and the part of “kitten” was 
omitted from the play. But the grand point of this act, 
I think, was Jo’s pocket!—such a pocket! As she ex- 
plained, it was not her little pocket, where she kept her 
handkerchief, but a big one that contained—oh! what 
did it not contain? A great deal of string, and some 
fish-hooks, some buttons, and some odd gloves, and a 
pistol, and at last Amy’s “will.” This will comes later 
in Miss Alcott’s book, but it was quite a good thing to 
read to Laurie, so Jo pat it there. Then Jo asked him 
to come and see the children’s “tragedy,” and then 
grandpapa’s bell rang, and Jo ran away, and the curtain 
fell, 

I suppose that nearly every girl who reads this will 
have also read “Little Women.” But as some of the 
boys may not have been lucky enough for that, L will 
explain that the four sisters, whom Miss Alcott de- 
scribes, had a way of getting up little plays at home, 
and “The Witch’s Curse” was one of them. But in 
Miss Alcott’s book the words of this play were not put 
in, so our Jo made up the words to suit herself, and I 
must tell you just how it was performed. This was the 
programme: 

Ill THE OPERATIC TRAGEDY. 
The Witch's Curse, An Operatic Tragedy, 


By Joe March. 

Don Pedro, a cruel father, | Me 
Hagar, a witch, Re eg. 
Hugo, a villain, } J 
Roderigo, Zara’s lover, not a villain, j‘""****" ***** tts ttt": 0. 
Zara, Don Pedro's daughter, ’ 

Spirit, Pe Amy. 
Fernando, a minion. 
Black Demon. 


When the curtain rose, we saw Meg in the corner, 
covered with a red cloak, (which was a water-proof 
inside-out,) and lurking behind a canvas “cave,” where 
she stirred something in a smoking tea-kettle, with a 
real fire (lamp) underneath. Enter Jo, as Hugo, the vil- 
lain, wearing a black braid of horsehair, which had 
usually to be held on, a slouched hat, a long black 
water-proof, a blue scarf round her shoulders, and a 
pair of high-topped boots. The villain bore a sword 
and burst into song. I will give you most of our Jo’s 
verses, because I foresee that the Lit le Women, of 1 
hundred different houses, will be acting this play next 
winter, and though the verses may not be of the highest 
poetic quality, yet they added greatly to the fun, and 
other children can either use them ready made or make 
better ones. 

TIugo— 
“Hatred is bitter, love is sweet; 
This Roderigo I'll bring to my feet, 
For him I hate with a hate of might, 
A potion to kill him I'll have this night. 


Ho! Ho! That’s the go! 

A potion to kill him, Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Hatred is bitter, love is sweet; 
My Zara I to-night will meet. 
I’ll make her love me in spite of right, 
For my love for her is full of might. 

Ho! Ho! That’s the go, 

One die, the other love me, Ho!” 

(to the witch) 

“What, ho! Minion, I need thee!” 

(sings) 

“T hate and I love, 
Vengeance | crave, 
Witch of the darkness, 
Thy aid I must have! 
Roderigo, my rival, 
Shall die to-night; 
And Zara, fair angel, 
Adore me aright. 
Give me two potions 
To accomplish this end; 
Slave! I command thee 
Thy creatures now send !” 
Then the witch came out of her cave and said :— 
“Master, I hear thee with listening heart, 
All thou commandest shall be done, 
The death of thy foe is sure to be, 
And Zara, the maiden, already is won.” 

Then she sang a little song, which is given in Miss 
Alcott’s story, (to the air, “Tell me where do fairies 
dwell,”) and then little Amy, dressed as a fairy, ran out 
from behind a screen, and waved her hand, and sang 
the answer given in the book. Then Hagar, the witch, 
called to her the Black Demon, thus (to the tune of 
“Sweedleringtumbum”’) :— 

“Dark Demon, from thy den 
Appear! Appear! 
From those haunts ne’er seen of men 
Appear! Appear! 
Bring, oh bring the draft of death 
That has poison in its breath! 
Appear! Appear! 

Then the Demon appeared. AsI said, the Demon was 
in private life a very good little boy, six years old. But 
he had his face blacked, and wore a short sack trimmed 
with red, and a pair of Annie’s long scarlet stockings 
with white toes, and a little black cap with Will’s red 
scarf dangling from it, and a pair of horns made of red 
paper, and really he was as lively a little demon as one 
could wish to see. Then he said :— 

“I come, I come, from the ions of fire, 
Take the flask that you des 

If you should drink it, ’d merry be. 

Ha, ha,ha! Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he!” 


This he was to have sung, but he fame the tune, w 
he said it straight through from beginning to end with- 
out stopping to take breath, I should think. Then he 
threw a bottle at the witch’s feet, and gave the fiercest 
little nod, and ran out. This was all the Black Demon 
had to do in the play, and he afterwards came in front, 
among the audience, where he was coaxed and petted 
and held in the laps of little girls till the lamp-black from 
his face soiled their white muslin dresses, and they found 
the society of Black Demons to be a very dangerous thing 
after all. 

Then Hugo put the bottle of witch medicine i in his 
boot, and said :— 


“Well done, thou shalt rewarded be 

If the work of these potions is strong and good, 
But if they should fail in the least degree 

For my dogs thy head shall be the food.” 


Then he rushed out very fiercely, and the witch 
stamped about angrily and said :— 


“T hate him, I hate him! 
I know what I will do! 

I hate him, I hate him! 
His actions he shall rue.” 


Then the curtain fell, and when it rose again, behold! 
there was a sort of tower (built of a clothes-horse and 
some shawls) and there was Zara, the imprisoned maiden, 
looking out. Zara was acted by our dear little Amy. In 
came Jo, dressed up as Don Roderigo, “not a villain.” 
Roderigo wore ared cloak and a plumed hat; the same 
hat which had been worn by Hugo the villain, only the 
villain wore the brim turned down, and Roderigo wore 
it turned up. Thus slight may be the difference be- 
tween villany and virtue! This elegant knight had 
also a “guitar,” with which he was to serenade Zara. 
This instrument was a banjo without any strings, but 
with one key, which Don Roderigo stopped to tune up 
every little while, after ferocious thumps and bangs, 
This was the song; (to the air “Cheer boys, cheer!”) :—. 

“O! fly with me, 
The evening birds their serenade are singing 
As I, to thee! 


And everything its love is loving, 
As I love thee. 


Fly to a ony far over the ocean, 
here lilies and roses bloom, 

But the lilies compared to thy neck of snow 

Are dark and covered with gloom! 
Then fly, my dearest one, fly with me! 

I'll cherish thee safely from every storm. 
And we’ll live together, from evil free, 

Then fly over the sea, with me! with me!’ 


Then little Zara sang very clearly and distinctly, to 
the tune of “Mountain Maid” :— 
Enraptured I hear those strains so clear 
Far from me flies the slightest fear ; 
I come, I come, to thy far off home 
Over the sea!” 
Roderigo— 
“O bliss! O joy! what do I hear? 
Then climb from thy tower and come to me here!’ 


Zara— 
“T come, I come, and thou art near!” 

Then Zara put her hand on her lover’s shoulder, and 
was jumping down, when she caught her skirt in the 
tower, and down it all came with a smash, just as is de- 
scribed in “Little Women.” But our Zara, being a very 
careful little girl, would not come down with her tower, 
but remained standing on the step-ladder which we saw 
behind the ruins, and she did not scream till all was over, 
and her scream could be distinctly heard. Then Don 
Pedro, the cruel father, came in. Don Pedro was Meg, 
you must understand, in a wig and braid of white hair, 
| made by the children of the hair with which furniture 
lis stuffed. And he (or she) had also a red and blue 
|dressing-gown, with worked slippers, and a red cap, a 
| yard high, such as Neapolitan sailors wear. 
| Roderigo— 

“Never, never, while I have breath, 
Will I leave her to my soul most dear, 
I would rather by you be put to death 
Than leave my loved one to languish here.” 
| Zara— 
“Father, my father, have pity, O spare him! 
He is the noblest the sun e’er shone on; 
But sire, rather than separate from him, 
| I will die in his arms as he stands there.”’ 
| Don Pedro— 
“Ha, is it so? Ho, Minion! come to me, 
Do you see these captive knight and lady? 
Load them with chains and let hem lie 
In the deepest dungeons, imprisoned to die.” 


In answer to this appeal the “Minion” entered. I do 
not know exactly what a “minion” means, but the chil- 
dren all agreed that it sounded very grand. In this case 
the minion was little Bertie, aged eight, and very short 
and sturdy, wearing a Zouave dress, and with the fiercest 
;moustache I ever saw, corked upon his smooth little 
face. So formidable was his aspect that Don Roderigo, 
who was twice his height, and could easily have thrown 
him out of the window, submitted without a word, and 
he and Zara walked away to their gloomy dungeon. 

The next scene showed the “castle hall” adorned with a 
table and four tumblers. Hugo, the villain, came stealth- 
ily in, and put the witch’s potions into two of the 
tumblers. When his back was turned, the witch her- 
self popped out from behind a curtain, and changed 
| the tumblers. Then Hugo bade the Minion “bear these 
‘to the engine es in their cells, and tell them I shall come 
‘anon.” Off trotted the minion with the wrong tum- 
'blers, and Hugo grew thirsty, and drank the poison 
|which was meant for his rival. He presently began 
| stamping about, and clutched the air and at last thumped 
down on the ground, making believe dead. Here the 
curtain ought to have fallen, but did not, and poor Jo 
had to be dead a great while, till she almost laughed, 
and all the little children on the front seats grew anx- 
ious. Some of them said, “Perhaps he’s in a trance,” 
and others said, “Perhaps he’ll come to life again; some 
times they do.” But Hagar the witch did not intend 
that there should be any coming to life, so she ran out 
and danced about her slain enemy in the most alarming 
style, (to the tune of “Captain Jinks”) :— 


“T have poisoned thee, dost thou hear? 
Dost thou think I forget the wrongs I received? 
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Roderigo er Zara will none be, 
And I’ve triumphed, I have indeed.” 

The next scene shows Don Roderigo chained to the 
wall, and saying :— 

“My Zara is false, she loves me not: 
What is there left me but to die? 

Ah me! mine is an pe neg ge! lot 
And thus my troubles I will fly.”’ 

‘Then he pointed his dagger at his heart, when he 
heard a voice outside, singing (tune of “Johnny Smo- 
ker”) :— 

“Zara is true, but in danger, 
You can save her if you will; 

Your noble heart will brave the danger 
And rescue her from every ill.” 


Then a key to unlock the door was thrown in. Don 
Pedro pulled and tugged till he broke his fetters, which, 
asthe Black Demon (who was just then sitting on my 
knee) informed me, were “nothing in the world but just 
paper.” Presently in came Don Pedro, dragging little 
Zara, who wore a yellow satin bodice with a pink cam- 
pric skirt and a long muslin over-dress; and, being very 
short, had hard work to keep her train from being trod- 
den on by her ferocious parent. Then Don Pedro 


said :— 
* Disgrace of your father’s name, 
Hide yourself in a nun’s veil! 
Convent walls shall keep you from him 
Even should your father fail!” 
Zara— 


“Save me, save me from my father! 
Roderigo! hither fly, 

If you come not soon to save me, 
I must surely faint and die.” 


Then she cried, “Roderigo, save me, save me!” just as 
Jo had taught her, and let herself down very slowly on 
the floor. and shut her eyes, as if she meautto faint. 
Then Roderigo ran in and said :— 


“Maiden! behold me, come to thy lover; 
We will go where no one can us discover.” 

Then the maiden opened her eyes and got up, and 
Roderigo jumped her up so high in his arms that her 
feet were far from the ground, and her long train hard- 
ly touched the floor. Then the Minion came in with a 
letter and bag, which he gave Don Pedro. Then this 
cruel father read the letter, thus :— 

“Children, advance and listen well 

To what old Hagar does herein tell: 

Let the lovers be happy; I give to the knight 
£2,000,000 in silver bright; 

If you fail to make them glad 

Your heart will forever be doomed and sad. 
So, children, advance, and kneel before me, 
May you evermore blessed and happy be!” 

So the old gentleman handed over to Roderigo the 
bag of “silver bright,” which he jingled with great de- 
light. It really looked more like silver than most of the 
money we see, for the children had begged some scraps 
of tin from a tinman and had punched the bright coin 
out of them. Then they all sang, (to the tune of “Amer- 
ica”) :— 

“Joy, joy, joy! 
The end has come at last, 
All the sadness is past, 
All hearts are gay, 
May they be so alway, 
‘yy all the woe is past. 
Joy, joy, joy!” 


With that the curtain fell, and there was the end of | j 


“The Witch’s Curse.” In Miss Alcott’s book the chil- 
dren who composed the audience at the Operatic Trag- 
edy were seated on a cot-bed, which suddenly shut up, 
at the height of the closing scene, and extinguished the 
enthusiastic spectators. And in this performance at 
Bayside, great pains had been taken to find a cot-bed 
for this same agreeable purpose, but it was in vain. So 
Roderigo and Hagar could only shut up their lips instead, 
and made ready to open them again in their original 
characters, as Little Women. 
IV. HOW THE PLAY ENDED. 

I have told you so much about “The Witch’s Curse” 
that I must hurry over the rest of the play. Next they 
had the picnie scene, called “Camp Laurence.” For 
grass they had a few yards of green bocking, with a real 
sign “Please keep off the grass,” borrowed from the 
neighboring lawn. The boys had thought of this sign 
after the play had actually begun, and so had jumped 
out of the window and borrowed it, without asking 
leave. But the owner ofthe sign was in the audience and 
looked quite surprised at seeing a lawn on the stage that 
looked so much like his own. Then they should have 
played croquet on the stage, but there was not room, so 
they only passed through with the croquet-things, and 
then spread the cloth for the lunch, and laid the plates, 
and ate strawberries. I never saw any acting that 
seemed more like the real thing than the way they ate 
those strawberries! ‘Then they played “Rigmarole,” and 
told the very stories that Miss Alcott gives in the book— 
each stopping suddenly and calling on somebody else to 
begin the tale, perhaps in the very middle of a sen- 
tence. 

For the next act they skipped to the very end of the 
first volume of “Little Women,” and put the last chap- 
ter into the play. Don’t you remember how Mr. Brooke 
went to see Meg, and how, when they were talking quite 
tenderly, Aunt March came in from the country, and 
wished to know what it was all about, and what that 
young man had been saying to make Meg look like a 
peony? The children acted all that very well, and Jo 
stamped her foot in proper indignation at the tall young 
gentleman who was so attentive to her sister, and Meg 
seemed actually to blush very becomingly when Aunt 
March came in. This alarming aunt was played by the 
very same young lady who had played Mrs. March, but 
you certainly never would have known it. For “Miss 
Mary” understands everything that can be done on the 
stage and her “make-up” was perfect. “Make-up” is the 
Stage word not only for the dress but for all the ar- 
rangement of hair and complexion, and everything that 
is needed to represent a certain character. So Miss Mary, 
instead of a pretty young lady, became astern and severe 
elderly aunt, with a fierce-looking cap above her forehead, 
and she did so draw down her face, and pinch in her 
cheeks and speak as if she lost had a good many teeth, that 


she seemed quite like a stranger to all of us. At last; 
she flounced out of the room and slammed the door, | 
and left Meg undecided whether to laugh or cry, when , 
behold! Mr. Brooke came in and she decided to laugh. 
All the crying -was left to Jo—and when Mr. Brooke | 
said, “Sister Jocongratulates us,” that poor sister looked 
as if she had to take a very large dose of medicine, but 
meant, in herown language, to “bear it like a man.” 
Then Mrs. March: appeared—for Miss Mary had had 
time to pull off Aunt March’s cap and clothes while Jo 
was coming in. And the good mother was so kind to 
her children that the little curtain-pullers were full of 
admiration and forgot to drop curtain, so that Mrs. 
March had to courtesy to the audience at last, and say, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the curtain is supposed to be 
down.” 

Then came the last scene, and I do think, to tell the 
truth, that the author of the play had been rather puz- 
zled which of all the scenes in “Little Women” to end 
with ; because, you see, it would have made too many 
characters to bring in the father, and, besides, they had 
nobody to act him ; and our Jo stoutly refused to have the 
German professor appear on any terms. So she decided 
to end with the scene between herself and Laurie, in 
the middle of Miss Alcott’s second volume, where Laurie 
wishes her to love him very much and she is obliged to 
disappoint him. Our Joghought she could undertake 
that scene, as Laurie was to be refused and not accept- 
ed, and after all he was her own brother really and tru- 
ly. So they made a wooden stile and stuck up some ce- 
dar trees for scenery, and had the same green grass, and 
Jo talked to Laurie in a very sisterly way, and when he 
scolded her for caring about “that old Professor,” the au- 
dience quite forgot that the Professor had not b2en 
mentioned in the play before, nor had Jo ever been 
away from home. Then Laurie retired in despair, up- 
setting one of the fir-trees, and he told Jo that he was 
going to a very bad place, and Jo said, “Please don’t go 
quite yet” (which is not in the book), and the curtain 
fell, and the audience went, not where Laurie wished to 
go, but only home and to bed. 

Aud little “Johnny-jump-up,” as the children called 
him, the youngest of the guests, who had sat through all 
the play, as stillas a mouse and as sleepy asa kitten, 
now jumped up in earnest, all ready to go home. But 
first he climbed over on the stage, as well as his short 
legs would permit, and carefully picked up three small 
pins which Don Roderigo, or somebody, had let fall. 
Perhaps they were black pins and had been dropped by 
the demon of thatcolor. I think Johnny had been watch- 
ing those pins for a long time, and when he had secured 
them he handed them to a lady behind him, saying very 
loud, “Be sure and give those to my mamma.” Then 
he seemed to think his duties done, and trotted away 
home without delay. And considering that he had 
seen his sister changed into a Witch that evening, and 
his two little brothers into a Minion and a Black Demon, 
I think he was quite right to wish to go to bed before 
those alarming people came into the nursery. And for 
my part, I took my three little neighbors, who had no 
witches nor demons in their family: and we rode home 
n“Aunt March’s” carriage, and you may be sure we 
Whe all the way about “Little Women.” 


a - — 


Tue Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says that Rev. 
Dr. Alexander H. Vinton was instantly cured of chewing 
tobacco by a young miss of twelve, to whom he was giv- 
ing good advice about Lent. She said, “Pshaw! don’t 
preach self-denial to me when you have your mouth full 
of nasty tobacco.” The reverend gentleman turned aside 
his head, removed the odious weed from his mouth, 
and has never since tasted it. 

—-—___—__—_Dee— -—- 

Mr. Joy, of the Adams Transcript, | in one : of his in- 
teresting letters from Martha’s Vineyard Camp Ground, 
says: “ The men (or a portion of them) help about the 
house, the same as they did in Bible days: ‘I will wipe 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning 
it upside down.’ II. Kings, 21: 13.” 














E. D. SPEAR, M.D.,_ 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 





The medical record of Dr. E. 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onxr 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 


Dr. S7eAR can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a ry ye and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neural gia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysen , Diarrhea, Indigestion and D pepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, etter, Salt —_ = Ring Worm, Barber’s Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Harr Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
jie destroys the “Animal Parasite’’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 





e hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 


ally or Gold by Be $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold rugeists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per hottie. * whe le and Retail — No. 99 Court street, 


(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Bosto 
Sept. 10. ly Cc. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


“DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 

degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, 

en 1 Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasuineron Sr., 

first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


B. G. BURROWS, 
STATIONER AND JOB PRINTER, 
No. 66 Jefferson St., Dayton, O. 
Fine Stations for Ladies—a specialty; Fine Initial Paper and 














Envelopes; ding and Address Cards; Counting-house Sta- 
tionery, coal y. 20t Aug. 13. 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED. 


The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘'emple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16, 


LABOR REFORM AND WOMAN SUF- 


FRAGE. 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing how Interest on Money can t 

abolished by Free Competition. Sixth Thousand. By Wx. B. 
YOURS OR MINE? Reveal 

) i: Revealing the True Basis of Property and 

Causes of its Unequal 4 — Twentieth Thousand. By 
FP - 1" oo nicate 

30, by the same, U ‘CIVIL, LIBERTY Exposing the Injustice 

pk, mpolicy of Ruling Woman without her Coen 15 


Sent postpaid on rec yi of price. CANVASSING AGENTS want- 
a in every State of the Union. Working girls and women earn 
rge wages 
ddress Co-operative PUBLISHING Co., Princeron, Mass. 
_Sept 10. bt 


MCPHAIL’S 


CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 


| cae Do Wa 6 


No. 385 Wa-hington street. 
_ May 14. ; 6m 


x ‘TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


Hot, puie air without enaistnns thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge, —adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, estorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapies—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GeyrLemen—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2 to 9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. ‘(Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M. D., Manager. _y May28 


“1870-71. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Published every Saturday. 





AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT- 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, Epiror. 


WENDELL P’uiLiips, Lydia Maria Child, Rey. John T. Sargent. 
lion. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others, 
contributors. 

Mr. Parvuirs’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 

THE NATIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; will seek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for women; 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 
ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain justice for the op- 
pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subscription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; to 
clubs of ten, $2.00. Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tue STANDARD offers superior inducements to Advertisers 





[From the Philadelphia North American.} 

The National Standard—Volume I., No. 1—arrives as the lega- 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical and 
independent.... The National Standard retains the distinctive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufficiently described 
and commended therein. 





[From the St. Louis Weekly Tribune.} 
The National Standard, the new name of the old Anti-Slavery 
Standard, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pub- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes. 





(From the Boston Commonwealth.} 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in good 
works (The National Standard) back again in weekly form. 
Specimen numbers sent free. Address 
A.M. POWELL, 
Editor of The National Standard, 


Ne. 696 Breadway, New York. 


ECALCOMANIE, DIAPH AN IE and MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Trans: ncies, &¢., &c. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of week, 851 
WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, M: 
2. 2 aera eee ey 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Someey 


As sonnei t TENT W 000 women OME Maren in 


New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Conpaay) © and its liberal com- 


—s afford a rare op coral Agen for 4 Now ng y 
sai "Otiee 130 tr Lm t for 5 it 38m 
DR. W. F. STONE, 


Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
w@ Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


MARS LON ’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.56. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 











May 14. 
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IiAtRand SCALP. 
DR. GEO. W. BABCOCK, 
NO. 23 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


be. Bascock, havin many years to 
ao stud AA the Physiol Lowe v- 
he growth, color, stenatehn of 


gman tae prepare pakanetes 


Scientific and Rational Mauner 
all diseases of the Hair and Sealp, Loss of Hair, 
Premature Grayness, Baldness, ete. Dr. Babcock ey the Heir 
and Scalp as a physician—not upon any “One 
but adapts the remedies to the special “fea 
He devotes ber | attention pn a om oy to yy ne eft oo and 


Seal Con ee. 
te: Send for Circular. 3mo June 25. 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON ia 


57 Te P 
Patronized by PRINCE t RAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861 
CORNS, 25 cents each. AILS, 50 cts. to $2.00. 
Dr. K. has had ove? 28 years of successful practice. Refers to 
physicians and su ms of Boston and vicini' 
Bowe from 7 A.M. to 9 P.M. Open on Sun ry. ly May?7. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
Litqo==Tr t Ser 157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEV. W. WARE & Co., 
_ Aug. 6. : BOSTON, dy 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


E. G, STEVENS &. DAUGHTER, 


NCH its 
No. 5 VSmdnetod ty #.% (Room 23), } Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Teal Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
Epvwarp G. STEVENS. 
June 2. 








Mary E, Stevens, 
3m 





DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Cov reno roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, C. 
GHAM & HOLLACE, 
al " ousenie. 36 Winter Street. ly 


S. PA : 


Teacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eelectic 
- ‘Meth for the “ 


Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Beston. 


Mrs. P’. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. July 2. 





MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaetion at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the eountry 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &e. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medfcines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office-=-292 Washington St., Beston, ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 


CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilae, Violet Black, and 
Carmine, Also “Flox,’’ a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Linenry Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly * Aug. 13. 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust inthe room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the t into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 

Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 


\ for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
DIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
for use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 
sauiet waned on very liberal terms. 8m __ duly 2. 


ARTIFICIAL TEET 
Inserted on a new — le, never before used in fi, omy 
used by the subscri tt is a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it 
easy and more secure in all cases. e do not none before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The yt has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three 
with mouths which re BN other known device has failed on, | 
always with com The most dificult cases 
EETH E TRACTED by the use of Nirrovus Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made pees on application, which in 
every case will ane reasonab! 
Ss. AWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON th 
July 2. 12 Winter St., "Boston, Mass, ly 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Linsery Square (Room 12), Boston 











Mass. _ aes = 
MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 


To private pupils, dom and schools, and 
Cures Stow more. J-isping, 
and other vocal defec 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, o 8. Knap P, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. H 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 6 P. _ a 
une 


BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, 


CATARRH. 
Ww. Ii. CARPENTER, M. D., 
RESIDENCE AND CONSULTING ROOMS, 
No. 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 


Dr. C. devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment of Catarrh, and all diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and 


Lungs. 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P.M. 


Dr. C. will, upon application; deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN's 8 RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


DeaR JOURNAL:—A call, has’ been issued for the 
celebration of “the twentieth anniversary of the inaugu- | — 
ration of the Woman Suffrage Movement in this 
country.” The Convention held at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in October, 1850,is therein claimed as the 
starting point. This claim is surprising, inasmuch as 
the first Woman’s Rights Convention known to history 
was held on the 19th and 20th of July, 1848, at Seneca 


Falls, New York. Lucretia Mott aud Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton were the inspirers and conductors of this 
Convention. James Mott was the presiding officer. 

Eight years before, Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton had 
met at the “World's Anti-Slavery Convention” in Lon- 
don, and formed a lasting friendship, based on mutna! 
interest in the great questions that underlie woman’s 
enfranchisement. “While walkipg.in the streets of 
London,” writes Mrs. Stanton, “Mrs. Mott and I re- 
solved on a Woman’s Convention, as soon as we return- 
ed to America. Accordingly, in the summer of 1848, 
while she was on a visit to her sister, Martha Wright, 
of Auburn, I proposed to her to call a Woman’s Rights 
Convention, at Seneca Falls, where I then lived.” Re- 
ports of this novel meeting of women, where woman’s 
social, civil and religious condition was discussed, and 
even her political rights were claimed, went broadeast 
over the land, awaking some thouglit and much brain- 
less ridicule. Amy Post, Catharine Stebbins, Frederick 
Douglass, Thomas McClin‘ock, Martha Wright, and 
others, took part in the discussions of the Convention ; 
and those of a similar nature afterward held at Roches- 
ter, Cleveland, and other parts of the West, doubtless 
received their impulse from this first courageous effort 
of two sister sou!s, to utter a voice for enslaved woman- 
hood. In view of these facts, it is difficult to understand 
why the pioneers have consented to sign a call which 
virtually blots from history, this first noble landmark of 
woman’s progress toward enfranchisement. 

ORANGE,, | N. J Sept.. 1870. Mary F, Davis. 


—<-—- 


WHITE MOUNTAIN ‘ROUTES. 


The inquiry is sometimes m made by those who are still 
planning an autumnal journey to the White Mountains 
—Which route is best ? 

For those going from New York or the Southern 
States, there is virtually but one way. The Connecticut 
River route is so decidedly quicker, cheaper and more 
agreeable than any other, that there is hardly a question. 
It is one continuous line— from New York to New Ha- 
ven by rail or steamer, and thence, almost in an air-line, 
by rail to Wells River. It is all very well managed and 
comfortable, and the beautiful scenery of the Connecti- 
cut Valley is always in sight. 

Even for Bostonians, there are advantages and beauties 
in this route, whether you strike it at Springfield, Brat- 
tleboro’, or White River Junction. And in general, the 
best route is that which carries you at once into the 
heart of the mountains. It is pleasant, to be sure, to 
make gradual approaches by way of Lake Winnepesau- 
kee and North Conway, but after all, these are not the 
White Mountains; and’'when you have once planted 
yourself at some point like Bethlehem, whence you can 
make an endless variety of excursions—or at some point 
like the Profile House or Twin Mountain House, with 
fine scenery close beside you, you will not regret that 
you lost no time on the way. Now the Littleton station 
is but five miles from Bethlehem, and but eleven from 
the Profile House; while the Whitefield station is but 
eight miles from the Twin Mountain House. Nearer 
than this a railroad can hardly go. 

The same advantage is found in ascending Mount 
Washington by the “sky railroad,” instead of on foot or 
on horseback. You do not indeed secure such jong, de- 
liberate unfoldings of mountain grandeur, But,on the 
other hand, after you reach the summit, you are in bet- 
ter condition and have more leisure to enjoy it, and, 
with your way thus made easy, you can make other ex- 
cursions into the wilder regions of the mountains, such 
as Tuckerman’s Ravine, which was rarely visited until 
the main route up Mount Washington was opened. I 
am persuaded that the lovers of nature gain in the end 
by every improvement of communication, and that the 
nearer we get, the greater the enjoyment and the rever- 
ence. T. W. H. 


Sitiedieaml 

The Sketch entitled “Acting ‘ Little Women,’ ” in the 
present number, is not fictitious, but true in all its de- 
tails. 

In the editorial, “Surrendering too Soon,” of last week’s 
issue, for the statement that the Irish in our kitchens 
“dictate their own dirt,” read “their own diet.” True, 
every man must eat his peck of dirt, but after all there 
is a distinction. T. W. 

[The whole force of the printing-office, consisting of a 
dozen women and two men, lent itself to the solution of 
the question whether the word in Mr. Higginson’s 
manuscript was “diet” or “dirt.” They were unani- 
mous tbat it was “dirt.” They disputed the statement 
that Irish house servants dictate their “diet”—they 
knew that they dictated their own “dirt,” ad libitum. 
Their statement was plausible. If our life had been at 
stake we could not have told whether the word was 
“diet” or “dirt,” for it looked like either, or both.—Ep.| 


—_———_ - 


Since right is right—as God is God— 
The right is sure to win; 

To doubt it is disloy alty— 
Te falter is to sin! 


—<——_ — - 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Dr. J. A. Brown, dentint. on on Winter street, tells some 
homelytruths in another part of our paper, but experi- 
ence and observation teaches one the wisdom of them. 
Cheap dentistry is that which is the best, not that which 
costs the least. It is better to employ a man of skill 
and experience like Dr. Brown, and pay a good price for 
good work, than to employ a quack, whose charges are 
slight, and whose work is in accordance. 
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“SHOPPING.” 


“Women had rather trade with men. 
tom.”’"—A MERCHANT. 





Girls do not draw cus- 


Leaning on the counter— 
Dapper little fellow— 
Faultless from his crown 
To his neat prunella, 
Parted in the center 

Hair of glossy sleekness, 
Curved upon his forehead, 
With a saintly meekness. 
Dainty mustache hiding 
Lips of thinnest mould; 
Goatee, trim and tender; 
Eyes, not over-bold; 

Aud tongue with liquid sweetness 
Rippling words of gold. 


Fanny enters queenly, 

Purse in hand, a prey 

To our clerk, low bowing— 
“Anything to-day? 

Thought of you this morning— 
Let me show the treasure, 

A silk of lovely hue—see!— 
Veined with gold and azure. 
So becoming to your style, 
And in the height of fashion! 
T hid it from the Misses May— 
That color is their passion; 
And give to you the preference’’— 
(O what a sweet expression !) 


“And here is lace to trim it— 

They’re wearing lace, you know— 

As subile as a spider's web, 

Ensnaring oft a beau!’ 

His snow-white hands unfold it— 
t sways before her eyes; 

“The only thing that’s fit for you, 

A rare and peerless prize.” 

He trims the silk like ‘“Madame,”’ 

His words are full of guile; 

“Shall I measure off a dozen yards? 

You'll dote upon the style, 

So graceful, light and airy’’— 

He endeth with a smile. 


“Believe me, ’ tis a pleasure, 

Our finest goods to show 

To one who knows what's fine and rare, 
A; you are sure to know. 

Some, to save a penny, 

Will dress so like a fright, 

That men of taste exquisite 

Are driven from them quite. 

I really do envy 

You ladies, fabrics fine, 

But [ suppose we men must be 
Coutent to let you shine. 

You're made for parlor and for bower, 
Like butterily or bird; 

Your raiment should be beautiful.’’ 
She takes him at his word; 

And silk and lace, and ribbons fine, 
With flattering glance and word, 

Are folded up together, 

To make a gay-winged bird. 


« And women like to trade with men” — 
Who wonders? To know one eye 
Sees not your freckles, squint or ‘‘pug,”’ 
Your skin of sallow dye, 
Is joy—to be a Hebe, 
If only for a minute, 
While trading with a dry-goods clerk, 
Has years of bliss within it! 
And this the lesson girls must learn, 
If they would do their duty ;— 
Make every man a seraph, 
And every girl a beauty. 
Cajole the public —that’s the way 
To gain a vote or penny ;— 
Contemptible, I grant, but praise 
Is current with the many. 
Sipney, 0. 





Miriam M. Cove, 


————-_ - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Wednesday, September 7th, in accordance with foreor- 


dained and predetermined plans, a convention, under | 
| the auspices of the Wayne County Wowan Sutfrage As- 


sociation, was held in Dublin, Indiana. Bright and ear- 
some of the most interested friends of the woman 
| movement assembled at the depot in Richmond, and 








| were whirled away, through dust and heat, to greet the | 


| Dublin friends, and join with them in the novel experi- 
ment of inaugurating an agitation in that quiet viliage. 

The pretty little new church of the Christians was 
offered us, and we soon came into organized order by 
placing Dr. S. 8. Boyd in the chair, and electing Mrs. J. 
G. Kinley Secretary. A committee, consisting of Major 
Isaac Kinley, Miss Mary Hunt and Mrs. E. Harned, pre- 
pared the following resolutions, which, after being dis- 
| cussed, were adopted :— 


1. Resolved, That all usefal vocations should be open 
—_ to both sexes, subject only to taste, inclination, or 
ut 

2. Resolved, That the practical effect of the suffrage | 

movement will be the diminution of intemperance and | 

other vices; the purification of public morals, and the 
elevation, intellectually, morally and socially, of both | 
sexes. 

3. Resolved, That we demand for woman, educational 
advantages equal with those of men, and equal wages 
for work done. 

4. Resolved, That voting is a natural right, and the in- 
terests of society demand that woman should be legally 
entitled to the right of suffrage. 


It was decided to discuss the resolutions seriatim, and 
a spirited discussion followed upon the first, in which 
Rev. H. F. Miller, Rev. M. Crosley, Major Kinley, Mrs. 
L. A. Boyd, Mrs. O. Ferrell, Dr. S. 8. Boyd, Mrs. Dr. M. 
E. Haggart, and others, participated. The morning ses- 





sion passed speedily, and when we adjourned for din- 





ner, but two of the onhitienn had mah, discussed, and 
but one voted upon. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Boyd resigned the chair, and 
Mrs. E. A. Smith filled it, with modest dignity. The 
house was well filled with intelligent, eager listeners ; and 
while the women, with their usual diffidence in regard 
to public speaking, kept silence in the main, they showed 
by their varied expressions, the pleasure they felt in 
hearing from others what they so anxiously desired 
should be said. 

The remaining resolutions were discussed and adopt- 
ed, and many brave and earnest words were uttered by 
the manly and womanly speakers who occupied the floor 
in quick succession. Before the last resolutions were 
adopted, and near the close of the session, Mrs. Dr. M 
| F. Thomas came in, and made a short speech. Six 

clock came, all too soon, and found us not yet ready to 
adjourn, but by a little expedition, we reached the sep- 
arating point, and felt that our convention had been a 
grand success. We heard many people say they. had 
been converted by means of light they had received, 
and we doubt not that many old fogy notions were ex- 
ploded, and many prejudices received an airing, which 
will result in better sanitary conditions for the woman 
movement. 

At half-past seven, the house was crowded to hear 
Mrs. Dr. M. E. Haggart deliver an able and eloquent 
lecture upon Woman Suffrage, She answered wisely and 
fairly, every objection urged against the movement, and 
riveted the attention of her hearers by her earnest, im- 
passioned words. She is an earnest, honest, eloquent 
speaker, and will yet place herself beside the best ora- 
tors in our country. Just before Mrs. Haggart com- 
menced her lecture, Mrs. Boyd read an original poem, 
written tor the occasion, which was loudly applauded. 
As we passed from the church, the Dublin friends greet- 
ed us kindly, and thanked us for projecting and aiding 
in this day’s discussion, and we felt that all of us, those 
who labored and those who listened, had been abun- 
dantly paid for any and all inconveniences we had pre- 
viously encountered, in preparing and devising for the 
perfect working of the convention. 

Mrs. Haggart spoke at Dover, in Wayne county, last 
night, Sept. 8th, to a church full of patient, earnest 
listeners, and she fully answered their expectations. 
A cordial invitation was extended to her by many of 
the delighted audience to repeat her visit—promising 
her a larger number of hearers the next time. 

To-night she delivers her second lecture in Lyceum 
Hall, Richmond; her first, which came off on Tuesday 
evening, was an able presentation of the woman ques- 
tion. Her subject, “Prove all things,” was well handled, 
and gave great satisfaction to al! who heard it. 

Thus, you see, old Wayne is waking up to the great 
political question of the day, and we hope to make our 
litle independent organization a power, whose voice 
may be heard in the good cause outside the county 
boundaries, J. G, KInLEy, 

RicHMOND, IND., Sept. 9, 1870. 

canis 


“HYDE PARK, ILL, SEMINARY. 


This is an educational institution for women, located 


Chicago, ou the Illinois Central Railroad, and near Lake 
Michigan, The Principal is Mrs. C. V. Waite, a long | _ 
ago graduate of Oberlin College, and the wife of Hon. 
C. B. Waite, a former Governor of Utah. The qualifi- 
cations of Mrs. Waite for her position are undoubted— 
| she is consecrated to the cause of female education, and 
| titted to advance by careful training and long expe- 
| rience. 

| lu one respect it resembles the famous Mount Holyoke 
| Seminary, or more properly that at Oberlin. Young wo- 
| men, who desire to du sv, can, by their own household or 
other labor, pay their way through, in part, or entirely. 
lustruction is also given in various departments of work 
adapted tv women, 80 that they can immediately enter 
reuumerative employments, as skilled workers. And 
this feature of the institution is to receive especial atten- 
tion, As fast as possible, instruction in other employ- 
ments and light manufactures is tu be added, so that 
women may here receive what they so lack—practical 
| education of the hands aud of the brain, for real, everyday, 
' money-earning life. 

The teachers vf ancient and modern languages at- 
tached to the Seminary are of the very highest grade, as 
are those in vocal and instrumental music, painting and 
drawing. ‘The buildings are fine, in govd order, excel- 
| lent, aud very beautiful in location. The Seminary is 
in the near neighborhood of the Chicago University, 
which is second to no college west of New England, 
aud which buasts the famous big telescope and observa- 
tory under the care of Prof. Satlurd. So that in addi- 
tion to lectures on the various studies pursued, given by 
competent instructors, the students will have opportuni- 
ties of attending lectures at the Chicago University, and 
this is no mean advantage. 

For other particulars we refer our readers to the ad- 
vertisement elsewhere, premising that what we have 
written is not a paid “pulf,’ but the expression of our 
| own convictions concerning a woman's seminary of the 
best character, managed by a competent woman, for the 
| benetit of women. 
| on 


| 





———_ —o— 


THE HORBORS oF WAR. 


“An order has been given to destroy a portion of the 
Bois de Bologne Gardens.” 
“The destruction of the Bois de Bologne Gardens has 
commenced.” —Cable Telegrams. 


Like our old Virginia parks, these beautiful gardens of 
the people will be destroyed by war, the despoiler. 
These parks, which the centuries have embellished, the 
centuries through their ambassadors, the years, and the 
years through their ministers, the months, and the 
months through their servants, aud the weeks through 
their servitors, and the days through their handmaid- 
ens, the hours, with graceful impulse—all these have 








in Hyde Park about two miles south of the limits of 


ened) fom the germ the grand and glorious trees—al} 
these with mountain torrents, tornadoes, whirlwinds, 
winter’s snow and summer’s rain, thunders and light- 
nings, breeze and distilled dew, gnd rushing sunlight 
from shining days with their dawns, and brilliant pro- 
cessions of the night with their auroras and their me- 
teors—all that these have built, with their strength and 
their life, are felled by the destroyer at a word. 

Can the tyrant do a more sacrilegious deed? Let the 
procession of moving, breathing life, that so lately left 
these gardens, answer you. This palpitating life that 
throes and pains, and love, and sighs, and watchings, 
and tears, and weariness, and patience, and hope, and 
prayers, and ecstacy, and protection and defense, and 
longing unanswered, and adoration unchangeable, and 
continuous aspiration, with the all-surrounding and per- 
vading care of the Father—this life, which all these have 
nourished and built up, is, with sacrilegious impunity 
and impiety (on the part of the tyrant),—with intensify 
of selfish remorselessness which might be, if any, the 
unpardonable crime—feiled down with death’s. scythe 
in an unripened, but awfully abundant harvest. 

Reflect on the destruction of this human product, that 
cost not only all that made up the forest, but the added 
maternal and paternal care, and the unmeasured influx 
of finer forces from the Kingdom of Light, and never 
shudder at the most horrible holocaust of which the so- 
called barbarian has ever been guilty. 

Oh! Father, we close our eyes, we shut our lips, we 
clasp our hearts, as we behold the agony of the mothers 
kneeling in cathedral aisles, or in green fields under the 
sweet light of thy stars. C. A. F. STEBBINS, 

DETROIT, Mica. 

- -_——-_ 

Miss MARIANNA THOMPSON, a young g lady who has 
just completed a three years’ course of study in a theologi- 
eal school, and graduated, is now preaching at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to a large and influential church, The 
Grand Rapids Lagle speaks of her efforts in the follow- 
ing handsome manner:— * 

The sermons of Miss Thompson are characterized by 
good sense, simplicity of style and plainness of argu- 
ment. and commend themselves to their hearers by 
their practical piety, and the pure and unpretending 
spirit of their precepts. ‘This is the first attempt of this 
young lady at ministerial work, and those peuple who 
doubt the capacity of woman, or who have scruples 
abuut the propriety of this kind of labor for the tender 
sex, should listen to Miss Thompson and be convinced 
of their error, Asa clear communicator and speaker, 
she is far superior to Miss Kate Field or Miss Logan, 
and if their lectures are worth #150 each, then a sermon 
from this inexperienced lady has a very high value in- 
deed. While listening to her we could not but notice the 
deep and sympathetic attention paid her by the women 
of her audience, and it seemed, though the ministerial 
duty of the pulpitcould be best performed by the male 
preacher, there was much that woman could do, and 
we doubt not the time will come when every well regu- 
lated church will have its female assistaut preacher. 

-_-——- 

Mr. GRAHAM of Cincinnati writes that the Prison Re- 
form Convention is to be held in Cincinnati from the 
11th to the 20th of October inclusive, and regrets that the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Woman Suflrage Associa- 
tion is to be held at the same time. We presume our 
friends in Ohio will change their time. 





Western Advertisements, 


A NEW AND VALU ABLE WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


THALEIA: 


WOMAN 


Her Physiology aud Pathology, in connection with Mater 
nity; also, The Effects on Offspriag of Temperamental 
Incompatibility between Parents. 

With the Laws of True 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RE-PRODUCTION, 
And directions for the subsequent 
MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. T. H. KECKELER, M.D. 
Address 


A.T.&T. HH. KE 


152 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 


CKELER, 











_Aug. 13. Sent by mail postpaid for $3.00. Gt 
J. H. HALL, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS; 
54 Main St., above Second, DAYTON, O- 
Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 2m_ 
BECKEL HOUSE, 


Cerner of Third and Jefferson Sts; 
DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOUWD, Prop rs 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “Taste pe Hote” of 
this house, and every department of the “Cuisine,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

_ Aug. 1B. 3m 


w. B. 


‘ BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law> 
DAY'LON, O- 
bs el E. corner of Third and Jotferson sts., (up tates). 
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8. B. J. A.S. 
BOLTIN & SHAUCK, 


Attorneys and Cvounsellors-at-Law> 
DAYTON, O. 





Aug.13. OFFICE—S4 Main street, (up stairs). 2m 





